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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME MAKING 


Household Economics 


We publish or handle other publishers’ books on 
The House, its situation, building, furnishing, 
decoration, keeping. 
Housework, laundry work, sewing, domestic 
service. 
Hygiene, Sanitation, Dietetics. 
Food, its composition, adulteration, cooking 
and serving. 
Nursing, care of children and invalids. 
The Home, its management, its hospitalities. 


Send for our January list. 


WHITCOMB & BARROWS, Publishers 
Huntington Chambers, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bailey’s ‘**‘THE SOURCE, CHEM- 
ISTRY AND USE OF FOOD 
PRODUCTS” is a handsomely 
illustrated, very interesting and 
practical book telling all about the 
food we eat and drink—its source, 
chemistry, adulteration, prepara- 
tion, nutrient, and dietetic value, 
various uses, etc. Written by an 
expert, Professor E. H. S. Bailey, 
Director of Chemical Laboratories, 
University of Kansas. The price is 
only $1.60 postfree to any address. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publish- 
ers, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE MORE MILK 


We desire to come in touch with ex- 
perts and teachers of domestic science, 
heads of cooking departments at orphan- 
ages, infrmaries, asylums prisons re- 
formatories, day nurseries, hospitals 


sanatariums, etc. We have an interesting 
proposition to make in regard to milk 
foods. 


Address: 
CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Box No. 3166, Little Falls, N. Y. 
(“ The Junket Folks’’) 


The High Cost of Living 
HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
uced at once only by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house. 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
mabe i 
e correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 
The attractive i a 
achool, “The Profession of Flore Matin tas 
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“BE [Sie ROSSe 


IRONING 
BOARD 
PADDE 
COVER 


The “Betsie Ross” Ironing Board 
Padded Cover is the only common 
sense cover made. —it slips on like 
a glove—no nails, tacks, lacing or 
buttons. 


It is made the exact tapering shape 
and size of the board, and when the 
board is inserted full into the cover 
and the fastenings are tied at the 
top and the outer casing in place it 
produces a most perfect, smooth, 
even surface. . 


“Betsie Ross” Ironing Board Pads 
are made from heavy unbleached 
Muslin Sheeting Quilted—the outer 
casing is made of extra heavy Mus- 
lin. They are made in all sizes to fit 
exactly every size of board from 3 
to 6 feet. 


Each cover is enclosed in a paper 
envelope on which the size is marked. 
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15 Laight Street, NEW YORK 
1417 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The GIST of IT— 


WASHINGTON gossip has it that the 
literacy test for immigrants has strength 
enough this session to pass over the Presi- 
dent’s veto and set up the alphabet as the 
gate to Ellis Island. Page 651. : 


MOVEMENT?’S afoot for the appoint- 

ment of a commission in every state 

to work out codes which shall secure equal 

rights and standards for all the children 
of the United States. Page 651. 


A FEDERAL court has refused to permit 
extradition of the Eastland’s owners 
from Michigan to Illinois. Page 652. 


TYPHUS rages in Mexico but rigorous 
quarantine has thus far held it at the 
Texas border. Page 652. 


T may be democratic and all that sort of 
thing to have a fish market beside your 
house and a brass tack factory across the 
street, but few people relish it. And the 
Supreme Court has upheld the districting 
plan of establishing some zones for homes 
and others for factories. Page 654. 


DR. FAVILL, one of Chicago’s best citi- 

zens, who died suddenly a week ago 
at the age of 56, presided at the last meeting 
of the Physicians’ Club at which the subject 
was longevity. Page 653. 


OMEN voters of Colorado have a con- 
genial task ready made for their hands in 
taking 5,000 youngsters by the ear and 
marching them out of the sugar beet fields 
back into school. The children’s labor is 
not needed, it is too heavy for boys and 
girls, it keeps them out of school, it creates 
disregard of law, it continues foreign-speak- 
ing families in solid unassimilated clots. The 
chief need is to arouse public opinion to 
demand that the school attendance law be 
enforced. Page 655. 
A MOVIE manager calls for help. He 
wants something to say about the films 
which the producers now send him “unsight 
and unseen,” and he wants someone to de- 
vise a real hero who has “punch” without 
being a gun-toter. Page 662. 


HE manager is dead right, says John 

Collier. A film library must be estab- 
lished to overcome the movie trouble. Page 
663, 
THE very best people are engaged in a 

conspiracy against matrimony — it’s 
treason, says John Martin, Page 668. 
FATHER RYAN sets forth vigorously the 

position of the Catholic church in for- 
bidding birth control. Page 671. 


HE main points of Professor Hoxie’s 

report on scientific management, in 

which representatives of capital and labor 
heartily concurred. Page 673. 


FE,MPLOYERS and their representatives, 

officials of labor unions and their rep- 
resentatives, ‘citizens who have taken part 
in the notable series of arbitration in the 
needle trades in New York, and others who 
have observed them at first hand, join in 
a statement endorsing the nomination of 
Louis D. Brandeis to the United States Su- 
preme Court presented this ‘week to the 
Senate committee by former Mayor Newton- 
D. Baker of Cleveland. Page 684. 
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White and Caled 


Dress Linens, 

Suitings end Skirtings {3s 

for Spring | 9 1 6 Res, Trade Mark 
Linen Fabrics of every description will be used extensively this 


coming season. Anticipating this we have collected what we be- 
lieve to be the most complete stock of high grade dress Linens 


75c. yd.—Belgium “Fast Blue Linens,” 


85c. yd.—“French Linen,” 46 inches wide, White and al! colors. (Dress 


85c. yd. “I'rench Crepe Linen or Momie,” White and all colors, soft, mellow 
finish, will make beautiful Suits or Dresses. 46 inches wide. Very 


85c. yd. —Etamine Linen. “Yarn. dyed,” all colors. 36 inches wide. 

$1.00, 1.25,—“Linen Eponge,” one of the most popular of Fabrics. Comes 
$1.50 yd. in White and all the newest shades. * 36, 45 and 54 inch widths. 
$1.25 yd.—‘“Cossack Linen,” correct weight for Suits or separate Skirts, all 
75c. to $2.00 yd.—“Linen Ducks” for Skirts or Riding Habits. Good heavy 


90 inch, 100 and 108 inch Linens in fine sheer qualities carried in stock at 


White Linens in all the various widths, weights and qualities to meet all 
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Linen in Cream and colors. (Medium 


75¢. yd.“Non Krush” Linen, 36 inches wide, White, Cream and all colors. 
“Trench Crash” or Ramie Linen. 46 inches wide, in White and 


75e. yd.—‘‘Tussor Linen,” colors only. 50 inches wide. Extra special 


36 inches wide, used extensively for 


Dresses, very desirable for Children’s 


White with Black stripes or mixtures, 
complete line. 27 and 36 inches wide. 

75¢e. & -—Imported “Handkerchief Linens,’ White Grounds, Smart Stripes, 

85c. yd. Checks, Coin Spots, etc., fine sheer quality, 36 inches wide, at 85c. 
yard. And the same quality in upwards of 25 of the newest [French 
shades, also White, Cream and Black, 36 inches wide, at 75c. yard. 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed upon request, 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“We ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,"’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, lhe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DOMESTIC Science graduate with pub- 
lic and private school and social work ex- 
perience, desires position after: March 15th. 
Address, 2279 Survey. 


WANTED—Position as Factory Wel- 
fare Manager by experienced executive, 
familiar with welfare work, trained in ma- 
chine manufacturing; director social and 
industrial activities among workers; prac- 
tical knowledge of industrial housing; 
graduate sanitarian; good organizer, now 
employed, but wishes connection with larger 
corporation. Address, 2280 SuRVEY. 


ACCOUNTING—Systematizing, compil- 
ing reports, keeping accounts for individuals 
and societies and professional men and 
women. Woman Accountant, 43 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


HEADSHIP of vacation recreational, 
educational, or religious camp or institu- 
tion. Am Principal of Public Pre-Voca- 
tional, Continuation, Social-Center, and — 
Citizenship School; have had three years ~ 
vacation fresh air farm experience besides 
having taught social sciences in high school © 
and college. C. C. Johnson, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 5886 “Burchfield Ave. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By a corporation with about 
twenty manufacturing plants, a man with © 
some experience in organizing industrial © 
classes, lectures and recreation plans, 
act as general secretary of the deonctcaa 
controlling the association of. employeesi@ 
Address 2274, SURVEY. 


Ff 


WANTED—A first class institutional 
tailor and wife to take charge of shop and | 
cottage, with wife to act as matron. Ex- 
cellent position for right parties. Address, — 
2278 SURVEY. ; 


home-finding society in the middle West. 


= 
MATRON for Receiying Home of a 
Address 2281 Survey. . 


WANTED—Athlete director. Must be™ 
strictly temperate, of high character and 
sufficiently imbued with social service to be 
generally useful. Address giving refer- 


ences, Berkshire Industrial Farm, “Canaan, 
Ne. 
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Values, 
ing,’ *'10c; * ‘The Up-To-Date teas Labor Saving Ap 
liances,”’ 5c: lien Professiontot Home-Making, ; 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics. 519 West 69th St., Chicago ~ 


Reprints 


of 


A Program of Real 


| Preparedness 
By 
Crystal Eastman 


Four-page (standard size 5 x8) repmints 
of Crystal Eastman’s article A Program 
of Real Preparedness, which appeared 
in The Survey for November 13 can 
be had at the following rates : 
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HE ILLITERACY TEST AGAIN 
BEFORE CONGRESS 


THE FAVORABLE .committee  re- 
port on the Burnett bill brings the lit- 
eracy test for immigrants again before 
Congress. The situation is very similar 
to that of last year when Congress failed 
to pass the bill over President Wilson’s 
veto. This year many believe that the 
bill is likely to pass with a majority large 
enough to assure passage over the ex- 
pected presidential veto. 

The hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration brought practical- 
ly the same alignment of spokesmen and 
arguments as at the last Congress. There 


are a few new provisions in the measure. | 


The previous bill sought to raise the 
head tax from $4 to $6. The present 
bill would raise it to $8, but would ex- 
‘empt children under sixteen. Persons “of 
constitutional psychopathic inferiority” 
would be excluded, the aim being to ex- 
tend exclusion to cover not only the in- 
sane but those whose history and mental 
state indicate that they probably will 
become insane. Unwarranted entry 
across the Mexican and Canadian bor- 
dérs is made more difficult. 

Steamship companies are aroused over 
the provision that a deported immigrant’s 
fare is to be refunded. 

As was the case last year, the literacy 
test, with the pressure of committee ap- 
proval behind it, monopolizes attention 
to such an extent that little is left for 
other immigration bills. There are the 
usual proposals to exclude Asiatic labor- 
ers—particularly Hindus. 

Present uncertainty as to the loyalty 
of foreign born residents has given rise 
to several bills with unusual provisions. 
One carries imprisonment of from one 
to three years and a thousand dollar fine 
for any naturalized citizen who goes 
abroad to fight and attempts to return to 
this country. Another would prevent the 
admittance of any alien unless he de- 
clares on oath that he intends within 
three months to take out his first papers 
for citizenship; and any alien now here 
must, if he wishes to remain, take out 
his first papers within three months. 

' A measure which is needed to provide 
facts upon which to base immigration 
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policies is the one directing the com- 
missioner of immigration to find out the 
number of aliens in penal and charitable 
institutions. Another bill which is gen- 
erally approved provides that the mar- 
riage of a prostitute to an American 
citizen shall not give her citizenship. 

The Dillingham bill, which was before 
the last Congress, has again been intro- 
duced—to limit the immigration of any 
nationality in a given year to 10 per cent 
of the number of people of the same na- 
tionality now in the country. 

A bill sponsored by Representative 
Esch would eliminate the confusion 
which now exists over the status of aliens 
who have declared their intention to be- 
come citizens. In seven states men who 
make such a declaration can vote if they 
comply with state laws regarding length 
of residence. This permits many men to 
vote on federal as well as local matters 
who are not recognized as citizens by 
federal law. The Esch bill would do 
away with the declaration of intention. 


THE TUBERCLE WILL GET YOU IF YOU 
DON’T CUT IT ouT! 

From the cover of one of a series, 
of popular anti-alcohol pamphlets 
through which the Department of 
Health is endeavoring to reach every 
man in New York city—particularly 
every man who is a moderate drinker. 
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QUAL RIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
iy IN ALL STATES 


EQUAL STANDARDS for children in 
all the states is the goal of a movement 
developing for the past three years 
which has just come forth in an active 
campaign for the appointment of a com- 
mission in each of the forty-eight states 
to draft children’s codes. It is expected 
that those states which act promptly will 
be able to prepare codes for the legis- 
lative year of 1917. 

This movement is the natural out- 
growth of the general agreement on 
the right standards for the protection 
and education of children which has de- 
veloped throughout the country since the 
White House Conference in 1909. These 
standards have been but slowly put into 
effect and their application in each of the 
states has been irregular and uncertain. 

Not only between the different states 
but within the same states standards are 
chaotic. Children may be adequately 
protected by law in one community and 
neglected by law in the next. Standards 
written into statutes frequently become 
dead letters because the machinery to 
make them live is lacking. Model laws 
have been prepared for a few special 
fields only and no thoroughgoing legis- 
lative program has been worked out. 
This new movement comes forward now 
to do for the complete range of legisla- 
tion affecting children what has been 
done already in working out uniform 
child labor and compulsory education 
laws. 

To work out these plans the first steps 
were taken last spring at the Baltimore 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, which have 
now resulted in the appointment of a Na- 
tional Committee for Standardizing Chil- 
dren’s Laws under the chairmanship of 
C. C. Carstens of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. This committee has prepared 
an extensive campaign for arousing each 
state to a realization of the need of a 
commission which will undertake the 
compilation of all laws affecting children. 

The proposal goes much further than 
the children’s codes which have been 
worked out in Ohio and New Hampshire, 
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restricted as they are to legislation affect- 
ing special classes of children, chiefly 
destitute, neglected and delinquent. The 
proposed new codes will cover every sub- 
ject touching children from birth to ma- 
turity. The new national committee pro- 
poses to act only as a clearing house in 
stimulating the appointment of commis- 
sions, in suggesting methods to be fol- 
lowed in each state and in encouraging 
the preparation of material which would 
be of use to all the commissions. 

Already the federal Children’s Bureau 
at Washington, following the Baltimore 
meeting, has prepared a synopsis of laws 
relating to children in many of the states, 
and has suggested a standard outline for 
all the states, which each commission 
might consider. 

One state, Missouri, has gotten the 
work well under way through a com- 
mission appointed by the governor last 
June. The experience of the Missouri 
commission will doubtless be significant 
in suggesting the methods to be followed 
by others. Without legal authority and 
without public funds, the commission is 
actively at work on an extensive pro- 
gram. Much of the work is being done 
through the departments of the State 
University at Columbia. Assistance by 
the Children’s Bureau has saved a great 
volume of work which would have had to 
be done at large expense. 

It is expected that national organiza- 
tions such as the National Committee on 
the Ieebleminded, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America and 
the American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality, and 
others dealing with children, will frame 
complete working models which may be 
adapted to any state. 

Particular attention will doubtless be 
paid to working out the system of ad- 
ministration of laws for children in the 
counties and the relation of county to 
state agencies. The county is the unit 
through which most of the work for the 
welfare of the child must be done in the 
average state, and it is a unit which has 
failed almost completely to realize its 
obligations and possibilities. 


YPHUS HELD AT THE MEXI- 
CAN BORDER 


For SEVERAL WEEKS reports of 
typhus in Mexico have been com- 
ing northward; some are of a most 
startling character, others reassure by 
describing the strict precautionary 


measures being taken at the border 
to prevent typhus from gaining en- 
try into Texas. The truth seems 


to be that few cases, if any, are crossing 
the Rio Grande but that conditions in 
Mexico itself are very serious. One re- 
cent report gave 90,000 cases in Mexico 
City. Official Public Health Reports 
since the first of the year estimate 1,500 
cases at Aguascalientes, 500 at Quere- 
taro, isolated cases in several towns, but 


a “serious prevalence” in Mexico City. 

Dr. C. C. Pierce of the federal Public 
Health Service, recently in charge of 
plague eradication work in California, 
has been placed in charge of quarantine 
at the Mexican border. Strictest pre- 
cautions are being taken all along the 
river. Baggage is fumigated by dry 
heat and all waste is being destroyed by 
fire. 


ONGEVITY AND SUDDEN 
DEATH AT THE BOARD 


THE PHYSICIANS’. CLuB of Chi- 
cago not only contributed a notable dis- 
cussion on longevity but registered indeli- 
ble personal impressions in the memory 
of its members who gathered recently 
within the circle of its good fellowship. 
At the speakers’ table its three best 
known members sat side by side. Dr. 
Henry B. Favill was in the chair, with 
all the geniality, scientific poise and hu- 
man touch which he always brought to 
such occasions. At his side were his 
long-time associate and close personal 
friend, Dr. Frank Billings, and Dr. John 
B. Murphy. 

Every word in the by-play and serious- 
ness of the hour takes on strange pathos 
and significance since Dr. Favill, the one 
among them all who bid fair to live the 
longest, was the first to fall in the prime 
of his power and the glory of his fifty- 
six years. 

He was presented as “the genial, 
youthful chairman of the evening” by 
another associate who, quoting what he 
called the “pessimistic Omar”: 


“You know how little while we have to 
Stay, 

once departed, may return no 
more,” 

confessed that for one he found “this 
little while a time worth while,” and his 
contentment “to be led by the kind of 
men at the table on and on into the dis- 
tant future of our days.” 

Dr. Billings attributed longevity first 
of all to inheritance, through which we 
receive our arteries, and are as old as 
they are. The environment of: early life 
is the next source, generally depending 
upon rural conditions. And yet, to the 
contrary, it was said that “On American 
farms the boy who gains that physique 
which makes for a better, stronger indi- 
vidual, if he continues to do too hard 
work with too much deprivation of the 
pleasures of the world, eating the food 
that the poor American farmer usually 
places upon his table, loses any good he 
gained by the time he is forty years 
of age.” 

Chronic diseases, many of them the re- 
sult of infections due to air pollution, 
were said to be factors in the problem 
of longevity with which the public health 
service can best deal. a 

The control of marriage in its bearings 
on the length of life, though necessary, 
is still very difficult if not impossible, 


And, 


because opposed by good people, chiefly 
within the churches. Vice was referred 
to as having “an enormous influence 
upon longevity,” 70 per cent of pelvic 
diseases in women being due to it. Ex- 
ercise that “you can do yourself every 
day” is conducive to health and longevity. 
A satisfied mind and a worthy occupa- 
tion were said to be necessary to long 
life. 

Dr. Billings’ closing note was on the 
psychological and ethical key: 

“That individual who has no object in 
life, who simply works day by day with 
the idea that he is making a dollar, and 
is going to use the dollar for his own 
comfort, cannot have a very peaceful 
mind. But if one has an object in life, 
to attain certain things which will be 
helpful to others, and whose day is filled 
with that sort of work—that individual 
deserves and, other things being equal, 
will have an old age.” 

Dr. Murphy raised the question, Has 
the life of the individual, on the average, 
been prolonged by the effect of internal 
medicine or by surgery within three or , 
four hundred years? His answers, based 
upon the best available statistics gathered 
at Geneva and covering a long period of 
time, showed that the span of life has 
been practically doubled within four hun- 
dred years. The average of 19.7 years 
has been raised to 38.2 years. To protect 
individuals from exposure to the attack 
of disease determines the length of their 
lives in a large percentage of cases. 

In the total number of deaths regis- 
tered in one year, at what period and 
from what causes did the 1,336,368 indi- 
viduals die? Of the 368,000 dying under 
the age of ten, 238,000 died within their 
first year, of diarrhea, pneumonia, maras- 
mus, diphtheria, accident and tuberculo- 
sis. Notwithstanding anti-toxin, diph- 
theria still holds the fourth place, be- 
cause the public has not been educated 
to understand that diphtheria is fatal 
when neglected. 

Within the next decade of life, ten to 
twenty years of age, accident is the fifth 
cause of death. In this same decade 
tuberculosis springs to the first place — 
among the causes of death from its fifth 
place in the preceding decade, and main- 
tains this place in the third decade with 
accidents taking second rank and typhoid 
fourth. Accidents next to tuberculosis 
are the most fruitful causes of death 
during three decades of our span of life. 
In the third decade childbirth still holds 
the third place among the causes of 
death, which the doctor admitted to be 
“a shocking thing to a medical man.” 
Pneumonia which “so far as we know to- 
day, is practically not a preventable dis-— 
ease,” ranks second and third among the 3 
causes of death in the corresponding 
decades, while it passes to fifth place in ; 
the fifth decade of life. 3 

Heart diseases rise from fifth place in — 
the third decade up to second place a 
the fifth decade, after which they take 
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first place, until in the ninth decade of 
life they go down to third place. Can- 
cer, which is in the seventh ‘place be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age, 
jumps to third place between forty and 
fifty, down to seventh place between fif- 
ty and sixty, and then rapidly diminishes. 
We have learned the means of prevent- 
ing death from malaria, and it looks per- 
fectly feasible to put yellow fever for- 
ever out of existence. 

In introducing Prof. Charles M. Child 
of the University of Chicago, to furnish 
the more technically scientific aspect of 
the subject from the biological point of 
view, Dr. Favill reverted to what may 
be considered the keynote of his own 
thought and action—his reverential loy- 
alty to science: 

“Tt is a noticeable fact to all people 
who have observed the progress of 
knowledge that most of the things that 
become matters of common knowledge, 
more or less accurate, finally are eluci- 
dated and classified and systematized by 
science. Science rarely is the pioneer in 
knowledge. Science is the final expound- 
er and clarifier of knowledge, and it is 
for that reason, perhaps, or the result 
of that fact, that we have taken the 
liberty on this program to have our men 
of practical experience have their say, 
and have saved for the last our very 
distinguished guest, who will bring to 
bear upon this subject the clarifying light 
of science.” 


HE FEDERAL COURT ON THE 
EASTLAND 


THE SIX MEN indicted by the 
federal grand jury at Chicago for neg- 
lect and conspiracy alleged to have re- 
sulted in the disaster to the excursion 
steamer Eastland have successfully re- 
sisted extradition for trial in Illinois. 
They are the president and general man- 
ager of the company owning the East- 
land, the captain and engineer of the 
vessel and the two federal inspectors re- 
sponsible for assuring its safety. 

The United States district attorney at 
Chicago applied for their removal to the 
jurisdiction of the federal court of the 
Northern District of Illinois. Sitting as 
commissioner in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Judge Clarence W. Sessions denied the 


application. He did so on two grounds: 
that the case is within the jurisdiction 
of the state of Illinois and not of the 
federal courts, the accident having hap- 
pened in the Chicago river within Cook 
county; and that the evidence submitted 
at the hearing failed to support the spe- 
cific charges of the indictment. 

Summing up his decision, Judge Ses- 
sions left the probable cause of the dis- 
aster undiscovered in his opinion: 

“The dead cannot be restored to life. 
The sorrows of the living cannot be les- 
sened by claiming other victims. The 
majesty of the law cannot be upheld and 
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be out doors as much as possible. 
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A BABY WEEK REMINDER 
One of the new parcel post exhibit 
posters of the National Child Welfare 
Association. 


vindicated by taking men from their 
homes to stand trial among strangers 
upon accusations which there is barely 
a scintilla of truth to sustain. The evi- 
dence in this matter wholly fails to es- 
tablish the probable cause for believing 
any of these defendants guilty of any 
crime charged in the indictment.” 

The decision seems to support the con- 
tention of Secretary Redfield in protect- 
ing the inspectors of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor from the injustice 
to which he thought them exposed at 
Chicago. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that 
over 800 people lost their lives by the 
capsizing of this excursion steamer at 
her dock. That fact is as yet not ac- 
counted for. The only way to account 
for it is to find out by the trial of those 
responsible for the vessel as owners or 
navigators or government inspectors 
whether the disaster was, or was not, 
due to negligence. 

Whatever the errors of the indictment 
might have been, or however the question 
of jurisdiction had to be decided, this 
decision leaves no way open to determine 
whether the inspectors of the steamboat 
were or were not in any way responsible 
for the disaster. It seems now that they 
cannot come to trial at all. So far as 
these officials are concerned, the public is 
entirely dependent upon such judgment 
upon their efficiency and responsibility 
as the Department of Commerce has 
passed or may render. The owners seem 
just as safe from coming to trial any- 
where. 

This decision of the federal court, 
however, in no way prevents the county 
court at Chicago from prosecuting the 


manager of the company which char- 
tered the Eastland for the excursion, 
who is a resident of Chicago, and the 
secretary-treasurer of the company which 
owned the Eastland, who though a resi- 
dent of Michigan, did not resist extradi- 
tion. The captain and chief engineer 
of the Eastland may also be tried on the 
indictments returned by the Cook coun- 
ty grand jury and are held to appear 
under bonds of $25,000 each. The state’s 
attorney is said to be about to proceed 
with these trials. 

The failure of the government to bring 
the defendants to trial is recognized to 
be adverse to the case in the county 
court. Moreover the ruling of the fed- 
eral court in Michigan is an implica- 
tion of the validity of the claim of the 
defense that piling in the river bed 
caused the listing and capsizing of the 
ship. In case this claim is successfully 
maintained, it will hold the harbor offi- 
cials responsible for the disaster and 
make the city of Chicago liable for all 
suits for damages. 

Chicago resents the inference that vic- 
tims are sought for vengeance. The de- 
mand has been for such an investigation 
and judicial judgment as will determine 
the cause of this preventable disaster, 
what officials might have prevented it, 
and therefore how, by better legislation 
or administration, the public may be safe- 
guarded from such an appalling waste 
of human life on the highways of travel. 


EDERAL QUARANTINE AT NEW 
YORK OPPUSED 


BILLS HAVE BEEN introduced into 
the New York Legislature by Assembly- 
man Adler and by Senator Mills, “creat- 
ing a commission to negotiate for the 
transfer of the quarantine establishment 
to the United States with power to ef- 
fectuate such transfer, and if such trans- 
ter be effectuated abolishing the office of 
health officer for the port of New York 
and ceding jurisdiction over the quaran- 
tine establishment to the United States.” 

At the time of the introduction of 
these bills Governor Whitman sent a 
second message to the legislature, again 
urging that the change in quarantine ad- 
ministration be made without delay. 

That there is some opposition of a 
political nature, is inevitable in view of 
the privilege exercised for many 
years of appointing party representa- 
tives to well-paid positions in the 
quarantine station. As a matter of fact, 
however, only one change is made with- 
out exception in the personnel of a sta- 
tion when quarantine is transferred from 
local to federal authority—the quarantine 
officer himself. Arrangements can be 
made to retain employes of any station 
who desire to remain in federal employ 
and who are of the satisfactory standard 
of efficiency. So that the “political 
plum” is only the position of chief off- 
ces 

There is now no apparent opposition 
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from the steamship companies. Some 
lines, it is said, are urging the trans- 
fer. The Merchants’ Association passed 
strong resolutions last year for quar- 
antine “reform” and a federal adminis- 
tration at New York for the sake of 


HE Supreme Court of the United 

States has just rendered in a 

California case a decision of 

great importance to city plan- 
ning in this country. This decision is 
of this importance because it goes far 
to remove the remaining doubts of the 
constitutionality of the regulation of 
buildings in cities by zones or districts; 
and such district regulation is rapidly 
coming to be recognized, here as in other 
countries, aS an essential part of the 
planning of cities. 

Districting is planning of building in 
recognition of the differences in differ- 
ent parts of a city. Districting may be 
by bulk or by use. By varying the size 
of buildings in proportion to the lot 
they occupy, we may often obtain de- 
grees of concentration in our districts; 
by varying the grouping of buildings 
according to the use for which they are 
intended, we may give districts unity and 
character. 


In all cities there are districts where 
there is great concentration. Usually 
values have adapted themselves to these 
conditions. To pass regulations secur- 
ing anything like adequate light and air 
for land that is or may be vacant in such 
districts, would be to discriminate sharp- 
ly between occupied and unoccupied lots 
in such districts, and practically to con- 
fiscate not a small part of the values of 
those which are unoccupied. On the 
other hand, any regulation that would 
be fair to these congested districts would 
be practically inoperative in large sec- 
tions of the city where values neither 
demand nor warrant such intensity; and 
would allow in the rest of the city a 
gradual approach to the condition of its 
worst parts. 

The only regulations at the same time 
reasonable and generally effective are, 
therefore, those varying with and suited 
to the varying land values and conditions 
of the yarious parts of the city. Dis- 
tricting, therefore, is the only practical 
method of preventing the spread of con- 
gestion in cities. 

But the prevention of the spread of 
congestion is not the sole object of dis- 
tricting. Districting is also the only 
method by which there can be obtained 
that specialization in the use of land 
which is essential to its most economical 
and efficient use and its highest value. 

By natural location, and by location 
with relation to city utilities and devel- 
opment generally, much of the land with- 
in a city is specially fitted for certain 
uses. Thus heavy industry naturally 
seeks the water-front or the railway: 


the protection which the federal govern- 
ment is prepared to give not only to the 
port but to the state and the entire coun- 
try. These resolutions were reaffirmed 
at a meeting of the executive committee 
in February. 


The Supreme Court 


on City Planning 


By 
Frank Backus Williams 


workingmen’s houses must be near their 
work or near transit lines that will bring 
them cheaply and quickly to it, etc. 

But location is not the only essential 
in the fitness of land for its best use. 
A section of a city suitable for resi- 
dence, for instance, is often ruined for 
that purpose by the intrusion of factories 
with their smoke, noise and odors; and, 
if a high class residence section, by the 
coming of business. When industry or 
business is best suited to a district, and 
land will sell higher. for such purpose 
than any other, the locality is bound to 
be transformed and nothing can be done 
or should be attempted to prevent it. 

But intrusion often occurs where this 
is not the fact. Cases are common where 
a single factory, for instance, has in- 
vaded a residence street in a city for 
some more or less accidental reason, and 
no others have seen any advantage in 
following. A’ slump in land values has 
been the result, because the locality was 
no longer pleasant or healthful to live 
in; and houses have been put to uses to 
which they were ill adapted, or changed 
over, or left vacant, to the loss of the 
owners and the community.. This is one 
of the commonest causes of slums. _ 

Zoning or districting of building orig- 
inated in Germany. It was first advo- 
cated during the period of her extraordi- 
nary growth, in prosperity and popula- 
tion, just after the Franco-Prussian 
war—a growth in which her cities had 
the major share. It was first introduced 
in the city of Altona, Prussia, in 1884, 
but did not come into common use until 
the Prussian courts had decided ten 
years later that such ordinances were 
health measures and therefore valid as 
police regulations. 

The system is now the prevailing one 
throughout Germany and Austria, is 
common in Scandinavian countries, ex- 
ists in both French and German Switz- 


‘erland, was adopted’ in England to some 


, 
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extent in her planning act of 1909, is 
to be found in Canada, and has been 
introduced into several states in this 
country. In 1914, New York” city ob- 
tained an amendment of her charter al- 
lowing her to introduce the system, and 
the plans accomplish‘~g this result, pre- 
pared by a commission appointed for the 
purpose, are soon to be presented to the 
Board of Estimate for approval. 

The districting system in the United 
States, as was inevitable in a country 
where public policy is to such an extent 
controlled by constitutional provision 
and court decision, was promptly sub- 
jected to legal challenge. The objections 
were the familiar ones that the system 
involved a taking of property rights 
without compensation, and a denial of 
equal protection of law to the property 
owners who were subjected to regula- 
tions varying in different parts of the 
same municipality. 

These objections were successfully 
met in the states in which the questions 
were squarely raised in courts of last 
resort; the first objection by showing 
that districting regulations were police 
regulations for the public welfare, and 
the second by proving that districting 
was not discrimination but lawful classi- 
fication, or subjection of all persons 
and property similarly situated to like 
reasonable regulations. 

Under our federal system, large con- 
stitutional questions are rarely settled 
conclusively until state decisions are 
passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The case of Welch vs. ~ 
Swasey, decided by the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in favor of the height 
districts of Boston, was affirmed some 
years ago by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This result put at rest 
all question of the constitutionality of 
bulk districting, for the arguments for 
and against restricting the height and the 
area of buildings are identical. 

The importance of the case which has 
just appeared in the advance sheets of 
the reports of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—Had- 
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‘acheck vs. Los Angeles—is that it up- ~ 


holds a California decision in favor of 
use districting, thus going far toward re- — 
moving all doubt as to the legality of the 
system of districting in its entirety. 

The regulation in question created a 
residential district in Los Angeles, from 
which industry was excluded. Any com- 
plete districting system should provide 
also for districts in which business is 
forbidden. lt might seem, therefore, as 
if the advocates of use districting had 
won but half their case; but with the 
legality of districting by bulk already 
assured, and the case for use districting 
in one of its two aspects won, city plan- 
ners may well feel that the principles 
on which all districting rests, are es- 
tablished and complete victory practical- 
ly assured. 


Ppt BERS” 


What field labor means to 5,000 children in the 


Colorado sugar beet districts 


By Edward N. Clopper 


NORTHERN SECRETARY NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


HE youngsters of the Colorado 

sugar-beet fields do not chase 

butterflies or splash ’round in 

the old swimmin’ hole; they are 
“beeters”; and they are in the fields to 
* labor. 

Colorado produced about a quarter of 
a million tons of beet sugar in 1915— 
more than any other state. Local school 
- superintendents estimate that 5,000 boys 

and girls from six to fifteen years of 
age helped to put the state in the lead. 
These children lose so much time from 
school in the spring and especially in 
the autumn that for years the situation 
has been one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing educators in the beet-raising 
sections. 

The eastern half of the state is part 
of the great central plain, sloping grad- 
ually from the mountains eastward, and 
in the basins of.the South Platte river 
in the northeast, of the Arkansas river 
in the southeast, and also of the Grand 
and Gunnison rivers on the western 
slope, where irrigation is carried on, 
sugar-beets are an important crop. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
undertook an investigation of labor con- 
ditions in these Colorado fields, Mr. Hine 
and the writer being on the ground at 
various times» during the summer and 
fall of 1915... Compared. with the total 
number of persons engaged in the work, 
the number of children under. sixteen 
years was relatively small; most of the 
children were from seven to’ thirteen 
years of age, corroborating the state- 
ment of school superintendents that from 
80 to 90 per cent of the children included 
in their estimates were under the age 
of fourteen years. Only rarely are the 
children found to outnumber the adult 
workers in a single field. Viewed in the 
aggregate about 7 per cent of field work- 
ers are children under fourteen years of 
age. It is only because the industry is 
extensive in Colorado that so large a 
number as 5,000 boys and girls are in- 
volved... Consequently if the labor of 
children under fourteen years of age 


WIELDING THE) BEET-TOPPING KNIFE 


Fhotographs by 
Lewis W. Hine 


A ten-year-old boy of.a well-to-do family kept out of school to work in the beet 
fields. The dangerous looking hook at the end of the knife is used to pick up the beet. 


were eliminated the industry would not 
suffer. 

The number of children employed in 
the sugar mills is negligible—messenger 
service is perhaps the only task a child 
could perform in a mill. The children 
work in the fields and are almost inva- 
riably members of the family living on 
the land, although their residence there 
is usually only during the “season’— 
from the time in the spring when the 
ground is prepared until late in autumn 
when the crop is harvested. 

The great majority of the workers are 
immigrants, the so-called “Russians” 
predominating; these are really descend- 
ants of German families who emigrated 
to Russia generations ago, and the term 
“Russian” is in their case a misnomer, 
for they have retained the language, cus- 
toms and traditions of their forefathers. 
Mexicans, Japanese, Italians, Austrians, 
Slovaks and a few native Americans also 
are engaged in this industry. 

The work of the children in the fields 
begins in spring with the process called 


“thinning.” The beet plants come up in 
clusters, and are then pulled out until 
only single ones, about eight inches 
apart, ate left in the rows. Boys and 
girls of seven or eight years and up- 
wards work steadily at this task through- 
out the day, bending over the plants, 
their nimble. fingers enabling them to_ 
keep pace with the adults. The next 
step is hoeing. This is not so tiring as 
thinning because the posture of the 
worker is more erect; and being a heav- 
ier kind of labor, it cannot be performed 
by the very young children. The plants 
are usually hoed three times, but the 
field must be kept free from weeds at 
all times, hence this work extends 
through the summer until the beets have 
matured. 


The first process in harvesting is 
called “pulling.” The soil between the 
rows is broken up by an implement 
called a “puller,” resembling a plow. 
This simply loosens the soil about the 
beets and does not throw them out, hence 
some exertion is required of the workers 
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who finish the pulling by hand. Walk- 
ing between two rows and grasping the 
tops, the child pulls a beet with each 
hand. Then he knocks the two beets to- 
gether to dislodge the clinging soil, 
throws them into a pile nearby, and 
stooping again, pulls another pair. Al- 
though this is generally called “piling.” 
most of the work is in the pulling, for 
a child must often exert his full 
strength, especially when the ground is 
“caked” or is very moist and sticky. 
After having been pulled, the larger 
beets were found to weigh, with the tops 
and attached soil, about 12 pounds each, 
the average weight of the beets alone 


WITH A FIRM GRIP AND A HARD PULL 


An eight-year-old boy tugging at a tough beet root. 
is a good deal of physical 


There 
work. 


being 5 pounds. The scope of this in- 
quiry did not permit a scientific study of 
physical effects, but it would appear that 
continuous- handling of these beets 
throughout the harvest season, combined 
with the steady stooping, involves. great 
physical strain and is therefore. a very 
objectionable form of work for children. 
Some of the photographs reproduced 
here show children of seven and eight 
years performing this heavy labor. In- 
stances were found of children working 
from 6 a.M. to 7 P.M. in the rush season, 
their average work-day being from 6 
AM. to 6 p.m. Children too young for 
these tasks are commonly left to shift 


for themselves and to care for one an- 
other as best they can. 

The next process in harvesting is 
“topping,’ which is done at intervals 
after a few rows of beets have been 
piled. Each: worker provides himself 
with a huge knife about sixteen inches 
long, having a sharp prong at the end 
by means of which the beet is lifted 
from the pile. A child holds the beet 
against his knee, and with a vigorous 
stroke cuts off the top. The beet is 
fibrous and. a sharp blow is required, and 
as the knee is not protected, children not 
infrequently hook themselves in the leg. 
This work also is unsuited to young chil- 


strain in this 


skill. 


dren, and as the work-day is long, com- 
mon sense protests that the effect upon 
them cannot be other than harmful. 
The amount of energy put forth by 
the boys and girls in these harvesting 
processes is much greater than appears 
upon casual observation; indeed, the 
owner of one farm declared that the 
ten-year-old daughter of his contractor 
topped five tons of beets daily. This 
represented the ¢hild’s net achievement 
—as a matter of fact, the total tonnage 
was greatly in excess of this amount, be- 
cause in the course of the day a beet 
passes through the hands of a worker 
twice, first when pulled, and then when 


AT WORK IN A SEA OF BEETS 


Both fatiguing and dangerous is this little girl’s task. 
At eight years of age, she has acquired a degree of 


topped; moreover, the weight of soil and 
tops and the condition of the ground 
must be considered. The aggregate 
weight handled by the child daily is 
therefore much more than five tons—this 
ten-year-old girl was really handling 
from twelve to fifteen tons. 

Exposure to the weather in late au- 
tumn is another factor making the work 
in the fields undesirable for young chil- 
dren. They are often insufficiently 
clothed on cold days. Their hands be- 
come badly chapped and many distress- 
ing cases of suffering are cited by school 
teachers. It is by no means unusual to 


see families pulling and topping in mid- 


November, when ice is in the furrows 
and keen, cold winds are blowing. Some- 
times the children work in the early 
morning and late evening by lantern 
light; and occasionaly, when a heavy 
frost is feared, the work is continued 
even on Sunday, particularly toward the 
end of the season. 

Through energy, persistence and 
thrift many families earn and save 
enough money in a very few years to en- 
able them to buy small farms, but this 
worthy ambition ceases to be a virtue 
when pursued at the sacrifice of their 
children’s proper education and normal 
childhood. Most of the beet farming is 


** Beeters”’ 


‘ 657 


done under the contract system, families 
agreeing with the land-owners to per- 
form the work in the fields for the sea- 
son. They move out to the land, often 
even a hundred miles away, in early 
spring, and do not return home until late 
autumn, in some instances remaining 
throughout the year. 

_ The owners pay the families from $18 
to $40 an acre for their services for the 
season, in addition to providing rude 
dwellings. The smaller sums are paid 
when the families do only the handwork 
and the owners attend to the ploughing 
and sowing, driving the “puller” and 
hauling the beets to the railroad, as well 


EXPOSED TO INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AT TWELVE 
Katie Wohn told Mr. Hine she had cut a hole in her 
leg recently with the ugly hook in the end of the beet 
topping knife. 


as furnishing horses, implements and 
water for domestic use and irrigation; 
the higher pay is for general services of 
which the handwork is a part. The con- 
tract between the family and the owner 
usually covers one season, but if the fam- 
ily is found to render satisfactory serv- 
ice the time is lengthened to two and 
often three seasons. 

The company operating the sugar 
mills pays about $5 per ton for beets with 
Sugar content of 12 per cent, delivered 
at the railroad. Those yielding less su- 
gar are generally not accepted. About 
fifteen tons to the acre is an average 
vield, and at $5 per ton would make the 


gross receipts $75 per acre, the net profit 
to the land-owner in this case being 
about $35. In exceptional instances, 
where the land is unusualy well adapted 
to beet culture, and other conditions are 
favorable, the profit of the land-owner 
may rise to three times this amount. One 
farmer reported a crop of nearly 24 
tons an acre for 1915, yielding $6.30 a 
ton because of the extra sugar content. 
This man received $149.50 an acre, clear- 
ing about $109.50 after having allowed 
$40 for expenses; and since 20 acres had 
been cultivated, his total profit exceeded 
$2,000 for the season. 

A man and his wife and five or six chil- 


Colo. 


twelve years claimed to have realized 
$700 clear from their season’s work. 

A prosperous beet-raiser*in the South 
Platte river district keeps his six-, eight- 
and ten-year-old children out of school 
to work in the fields, although he owns 
more than fwo hundred acres of valuable 
land. Another family consisting of 
father, mother and two girls aged nine 
and ten years, who worked 40 acres of 
beets in 1915, own a good home in one 
of the large northern towns of the state; 
this home is boarded up for half the year 
while the family lives in a little shack 
“in the beets.” An eleven-year-old girl 
was found who, with her sister aged 


JO IS ONLY SIX YEARS OLD 


But he works on his parent’s farm near Sterling, 
His job is pulling beets—“very heavy work for 


such a little lad, but many do it,” says Mr. Hine. 


dren able to work are expected to culti- 
vate from 50 to 60 acres of beets each 
season. One family of nine (husband, 
wife and seven children, the youngest of 
whom was nine years old) worked 
eighty-three acres in the season of 1915. 
The amount of money saved by these 
families out of the sum paid to them by 
the land-owner according to contract 
varies of course with the acreage cul- 
tivated and their thrift and skill in man- 
agement; a man, wife and two children 
aged six and eight years cleared $200 in 
the season of 1915, while another family 
of the same size saved $350. A father, 
mother and two sons aged nine and 


seven, is kept out of school to work in 
the beet fields, although her family 
boasted that they made $10,000 last year 
from their farm. One parent declared 
to a school principal that his boy was 
worth $1,000 for work during the beet 
season, but if he went to school he was 
nothing but an expense. 

Financial considerations, and not the 
welfare of the child, lie at the center of 
vision in the narrow perspective which 
characterizes the lives of so many of 
these families. 

Some of the illustrations give an idea 
of the conditions under which the people 
live while working on the land. The 
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houses are really nothing but shanties, 
poorly constructed and equipped, and are 
designed for temporary residence only. 
This reveals the readiness with which 
the workers sacrifice all comfort and 
even necessaries to the immediate needs 
of the work. In several towns of the 
beet section they are segregated in com- 
munities popularly known “Russia- 
town,” “St. Petersburg” or “The Jungle.” 
They live apart from the life of the 
town itself, many of them not being able 
to speak English, and have no social in- 
tercourse with American residents. 
The best corrective for this isolation 
and its inevitable train of unfortunate 


as 


THE PRAIRIE-WAGON HOME OF A FAMILY OF ITINERANT BEET-WORKERS 
The children, aged 7, 8, 10 and 12 work steadily. 
one Sunday and they had not yet finished work. 


results is the steady association of their 
children with American boys and girls 
in public schools on a democratic basis. 
It is a slow process but thorough and ef- 
fective. But the children of these fam- 
ilies are not permitted to attend school 
regularly throughout the school year, for 
their, parents insist upon their helping 
with the work in the fields. 

The Colorado compulsory education 
law requires the attendance at school of 
every child between eight and sixteen 
years of age unless he is being suffi- 
ciently instructed by a qualified person, 
or his bodily or mental condition is such 
as not to permit attendance; it does not, 


however, apply to children fourteen and 
fifteen years old if they have completed 
the eighth grade, or if their help is nec- 
essary for their own or their parents’ 
support, or if it is for their best interests 
to Le excused. Superintendents are au- 
thorized to issue permits for exemption 
from the provisions of the act for any 
of these reasons. 

The law, however, is not enforced in 
the beet sections. Children of all ages 
are absent for months at a time and no 
action is taken. This disrupts the school, 
breaks down respect for the law and 
makes a farce of the school system. It 
is bad not only for the bheet-working 


child, who loses the instruction the state 
demands he shall have, but also for all 
the other pupils whose school work is 
upset by the enrollment of numbers of 
children after a portion of the course of 
study has been covered. It is bad for 
the community because the law, repre- 
senting the will of the people, is held 
in derision; and especially bad for the 
very people who are supposedly im- 


‘bibing the principles of American cit- 


izenship. This disregard of the law is 


‘unfortunate from every point of view, 


and if the present and future welfare of 
these children isto be conserved the 
people can afford to tolerate these con- 


Mr. Hine saw the tiny girl pulling beets after 
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ditions no longer. 

In a futile effort to reduce the extent 
of the evil, a few superintendents and 
principals compromise by agreeing with 
parents to grant permits to their children 


the fields, on condition that they return) 
earlier than customarily. 
contravenes the law and its interpreta- 
tion by the state superintendent of edu- 
cation. 

The school teachers are watchfully” 
waiting in the hope that something will 
be done scon to remove this heavy handi 
cap from the pupils and. themselves 


sunset 


They call attention to the grave mistake 
of permitting the children of these immi-_ 
grants to grow up in ignorance, as un- 
assimilated masses; to the waste of 
money spent on ineffective schools; to 
the loss to all the children, non-beet 
workers as well as beet-workers, due to® 
the disorganization of the schools; and 

to the impossible task laid upon the” 
teachers themselves, who are expected” 
to get good results under such condi- } 
tions. Otherwise Colorado is trying to) 
establish high standards for rural 
schools, for, many communities have - 
erected modern buildings, equipped ~ 
them adequately and have raised the 


Such action) 


‘ Beeters”’ 


salaries of teachers so as to secure eff- 
siency—indeed, a number of rural school 
eachers are college graduates. But all 
hese efforts are of no avail unless the 
children attend. 

The failure to enforce the compulsory 
-ducation law in these districts is of such 
ong standing that families now look 
ipon attendance as optional. Many a 
eacher says, ‘What can we do to en- 
force attendance when the members of 
gur own local school board keep their 
thildren at home to work in the fields ?”’ 
[he district truant officer is powerless 
igainst this local public opinion and the 
feachers insist that the enforcement of 
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ing the conditions as they exist through- 
out the beet sections. Every school in 
these districts was visited, and the rec- 
ord of enrollment and daily attendance 
of every child connected with it at any 
time within the first three months of the 
present school year—September, Octo- 
ber and November, 1915—was procured. 
The children so reported were divided 
into beet-workers and non-beet-workers, 
according to the testimony of the teach- 
ers and the children themselves. 

The absences charged against the beet- 
workers were caused entirely by work 
in connection with beet culture; in the 
great majority of cases this work was 


ste a ie 


the other children. Surely this fact is 
significant enough of itself not to need 
any comment. 

The retardation of the beet-workers 
as compared with. the non-beet-workers 
is striking. The standard used for 
measuring retardation was that com- 
monly employed for the purpose—a child 
of six or seven years of age should be 
in the first grade; one of seven or eight 
years, in the second; one of eight or 
nine years in the third, and so on to the 
eighth grade, in which the pupil should 
be thirteen or fourteen years old. Those 
of the same enrolled in higher 
grades are considered advanced or ahead 


ages 


A FAMILY OF BEETERS WHO LIVE IN THIS ROUGH MUD SHACK t 


Hours of work are from 5.30 A. M. to 7 P. M., with about an hour for lunch. 
pull and pick, and the ten- and twelve-year-olds pull and top. 


The six- and eight-year-olds 


ine law must be put farther away from 
the local people and their influence. 

The child is not always glad of the 
chance to avoid school which beet work 
offers; one little first-grader hurried into 
school one morning, panting for breath, 
and said to the teacher, “I tried not to 
be late, cause I want to get a good re- 
port, but I had to do five rows of beets 
before I came and I’ve been up since 
four o’clock workin’ on ’em!” 

In studying the ertect of the beet work 
upon school attendance, 33 typical school 
listricts in representative counties were 
selected in the South Platte and Arkan- 
sas river valleys, with a view to reveal- 


. 


done in the fields, but when a child was 
kept at home to look after the baby 
while the rest of the family labored in 
the fields this absence was also consid- 
ered as due to beet work. The pre- 
ponderance of absence was on the side 
of the beet-workers; they missed on the 
average 33.1 school days out of the 57 
school days in these three months, while 
the non-beet-workers missed only 9.4 
days. These figures were obtained from 
a study of the records of 2,137 children 
enrolled in these districts, of whom 938 
were beet-workers and 1,199 were non- 
beet-workers. The beet-worker missed 
more than 34 times as many days as 


of their normal grades, and those in 
lower grades backward or retarded. The 
excessive retardation of the beet-work- 
ers is in all probability due entirely ta 
their prolonged absence, for teachers de- 
clare that they would do fully as well in 
school as the others if they attended as 
regularly. 

Of the beet-workers, 53.9 per cent 
were found to be retarded, as against 
20.6 per cent of the non-beet-workers. 
Only 45 per cent were found to be in 
their normal grades, as against 71.1 per 
cent of the non-beet-workers; and only 
1.1 per cent were ahead of their normal 
grades, while 8.3 per cent of non-beet- 
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SEGREGATION FOR BEET WORKERS 
This school near Fort Morgan, Colo., was built to 
relieve the congestion of beet-workers and no other chil- 
dren attend. The school opened late in November and 


will close early in the spring. 


workers were found to be advanced. The 
number of retarded beet-workers was 
525, and the number of retarded non- 
beet-workers was 255. 

Take as illustration some 
schools and their records: - 


actual 


I—Tue Lincotn ScHOOL 


The Lincoln School in the town of 
Sterling, Logan county, has four school- 
rooms in the basement of the building, 
reserved for the accommodation of beet- 
workers; when school opened on August 
30 very few of these children were on 
hand, consequently for a time only one 
room was used, and the total enrollment 
for the first school month was only 30 
pupils. In the second month many of 
these 30 had left and a few others had 
come in, the total enrollment being 21. 
In the third month the enrollment was 
58, and in the first half of the fourth 


9 months. 


month 67 additional children entered. 
These were “Russian” boys and girls 
who had been engaged in beet work out- 
side of Sterling and had moved into 
town as the harvest was finished. On 
December 3, four rooms were being used 
to seat them. 


They ranged in age from six to four- 
teen years and had been assigned to the 
first four grades, although this grading 
was by no means considered final or sat- 
isfactory. Two-thirds of them missed 
the first three months of school, only 
three out of the total number having at- 
tended with any degree of regularity 
during that time, and the majority will 
probably drop out early in the spring 
when the beet work begins again. It is 
clearly impossible to follow the pre- 
scribed course of study with these chil- 
dren and cover a full year’s assignment 
in the brief time they attend. Retarda- 
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WHEN THE BEET FIELDS ROB THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
Only 5 pupils present out of 100 expected after the 
beet-picking work is over. 
the season opened early in September. 


There were 53 pupils before 
School term is 


tion and discouragement follow, and the | 
hopelessness of the situation is apparent. 
What is needed is a reorganized sys- | 
tem that will keep the children in school 
wherever they are, insuring both the 
state and the child against the loss en 
tailed by this disregard of the law. 


Il.—Tue Kneart ScHooL 


The Knearl School, located in Dis=- 
trict 2 of Morgan county, suffered se 
verely. The building is new and attract- 
ive, all the physical conditions being? 
such as to encourage attendance. This 7 
school opened on September 6 and the ! 
total enrollment for the first school~ 
month was 52, the average daily attend 
ance 37. In October the total enroll 
ment had dropped to 34, while the aver. 
age daily attendance was only 5. In No 
vember the average daily attendance had 
risen to 33, the total enrollment to 79 

[Continued on page 687.] 
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RUSH AND DULL SEASONS IN EDUCATION 
To the left, attendance at the Minto Valley School 


on December, 6; to the right, attendance on October 2, 
six weeks after school opened when 30 children were 


enrolled. 


Many of these children lose half the school 


term because of the beet work. 


Life’s Clinics 
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FIRST heard about Ma- 

tilda Boyle in the throat 

clinic. I was helping 

there because Dr. Know- 
and was. ill, and the men 
souldn’t get through with the 
tases. 

A little girl about nine years 
yld had come in alone, com- 
jlaining of sore throat, and as 
soon as I looked into her mouth 
{ saw she was luetic. I asked if 
here was anyone else in her 
1ouse who had a sore throat 
inything like it. 

“Not now,” she answered, “but last 
nonth when I was out at the cannery 
here was a girl, Matilda was her name, 
ind I think I caught it from her, though 
the says I didn’t. She let me look into 
ler mouth once and she had sores like 
nine, just little white patches. We was 
jacking tomatoes and we didn’t have 
nuch time to wash our dishes.” 

It was a clear case of innocent infec- 


ion. The child had undoubtedly caught 
he disease through using the same 
itensils. 


“Do you know where: Matilda is now ?” 
asked, “or what her last name is?” 
“Her whole name is Matilda Boyle. 
She was in service last spring at a wom- 
in’s near where I live, but she turned 
ier off and wouldn’t take her in again. 
She said she was running around, and 
rom last summer, I guess she was.” 
[he child laughed and sniffed con- 
emptuously. Despite her tender years, 
he was plainly well informed. 


“But do you know where Matilda is 
iow,” I persisted, “or where she went 
ter the cannery closed down?” 

The child’s eyes grew round. 


“She said she was going to a terrible 
treet,” she whispered the name to me, 
‘but I think they found she was too 
‘oung or something and the Madam 
vouldn’t keep her. The boys says as 
iow she’s minding the babies around at 
he day nursery on Hoffman street. If 
ou like, Pll go round there and see if I 
an find hey and let you know,—that is, 
f I’m to come back again.” 


HE was a curious bright-eyed little 
~~ thing with short straggling locks and 
| very mine of wisdom and acumen in 
ier thin little face. She looked underfed 
nd neglected. I learned that she was 
ne of nine children, four of whom were 
‘ounger than herself. Her father work- 
don the streets; the rest of the family, 
ncluding the mother, worked, off and 
yn, in the packing-houses. One child, 
vhen quite young, had been run over 
nd maimed by a passing dray, while 
he mother was out working. Apparent- 
y, the neighbors were kind. They look- 
d after the little ones when all the 
Ider children were working. 

I gave her a prescription, and wrote 
Ke the directions for treatment, for her 
» give to her mother; then, as there 


Doe S) Gal C, 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES WRITTEN FROM BE- 


TWEEN THE LINES OF SOME MEDICAL 
CASE HISTORIES 


EL 


The Creche 


by Edith Houghton Hooker 


~ was nothing else to do, I sent her home, 


realizing uncomfortably how good was 
the chance that: she would pass on the 
disease to the rest of the children. 

After the dispensary closed, I went 
out in search of Matilda. It was nearly 
dark when I reached the Créche, and the 
mothers were coming for their children, 
tired-looking women who spent their 
days in the packing-houses and their 
nights trying to look after their homes. 
It was a weary sight. 

I found Matilda easily enough and ob- 
tained permission from the matron to 
see her a few minutes in the parlor. 
She let me look into her mouth, and 
there sure enough, were the typical 
mucous patches. It was appalling. 
There were thirty-seven babies in that 
nursery, cared for by Matilda and two 
other girls. She fixed their bottles and 
changed their clothes, and what. was al- 
most more alarming, used the same 
dishes as the rest of the family, with 
absolutely no precautions. 

It appeared that earlier she had gone 
to a dispensary for treatment, but as 
this interfered with her work, she had 
given it up. Besides, she hadn’t noticed 
that she was getting any worse. 

She was a big, well developed gigl ot 
sixteen, with rather a coarse face and 
somewhat slatternly appearance. 1 
walked home with her after the Créche 
closed and by degrees got at her whole 
story. She showed no reluctance to dis- 
close it. 

“Father had me to sleep with him when 
I was seven. That was the beginning 
of it all,” she informed me, casually. 
“He was always very fond of me, es- 
pecially when he’d been bumming and 
was out of work.” She laughed. “He 
nearly always was out of work, too. 
He’s been gone now five or six years; 
we don’t know where he is.” 

“And then I suppose there 
men?” J led her on. 

“Oh, yes, there were some sailors and 
a lot of the boys around here, and then 
some of the husbands, when I was work- 
ing’ out.” irae 

It appeared that she had been in serv- 
ice since she was eleven, working for 
short stretches in different households 
just as a helper. 

“The sickness? Oh, I’ve had that for 
quite a while. I guess most a year. I 


were other 


don’t know where I caught it.” 
She threw the reply off lightly 
in answer to my question. 
“But didn’t the doctor in the 
“ dispensary tell you it was con- 
tagious ?” 

“Oh, yes, but I don’t see that 
the others are so particular. 
Besides, you've got to have a 
little fun, and how else are you 
going to get it?” 

When we reached her home, 
a tumbled-down little shanty in 
a back alley, her mother was 
Just getting ready to go to 
work. She was a charwoman in one 
of the office-buildings down-town and 
did scrubbing during the night hours. I 
detained her a moment to ask about 
Matilda. 


“Oh, that girl,’ she said, “there’s ho 
controlling her. I got her committed to 
St. Mary’s about a year ago, but they 
wouldn’t keep her. Said she had some- 
thing contagious that the others migh: 
catch; so home she came again.” 


I FOUND out later that Mrs. Boyle 
had really got her out on a habeas 
corpus, having relented after the com- 
mitment. Matilda told me, too, that her 
mother thought that if she had to work 
they might as well have the money. She 
had had seven different places during her 
short life. One of them had been in the 
kitchen of a prominent social worker. 


I begged her mother to send her regu- 
larly to the dispensary, explaining clear- 
ly the nature of the disease; but though 
I watched for her, she never came in. 
Her nearest approach to a call was when 
she sent her small brother, one day. to 
get some medicine. 


I asked the doctors at 
what we might do, but they 
loss. Then I appealed to a judge on 
the bench who handled a good many 
juvenile cases. That Matilda had been 
committed and subsequently released, 
seemed to make the situation difficult: 
it somehow nullified her past conduct. | 
was informed that she could be commit- 
ted again if I could catch her in flag- 
rante delictu, but that new evidence 
would be necessary. Then I appealed 
to the state’s attorney, only to find that 
there was not sufficient detective serv- 
ice officers to’ handle these cases. When 
I mentioned her disease and the danger 
of leaving her at large, the officials 
merely shrugged their shoulders. 


the hospital 
seemed at a 


There was no law to cover the case,— 
not even to force her to come for treat- 


ment. After a time I abandoned the 
task, realizing that the situation was 
hopeless. 


I told the matron at the Créche of 
Matilda’s condition and she was dis- 
charged; but my little friend in the 
throat clinic told me later that she had 
got another place in service. 

What can you do in a community that 
persistently shuts its eyes to such evils? 
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AM the manager of a motion-pic- ' 


ture show in a widely scattered 

village of about 1,000 population. 

I am not in the business for my 
health. Neither am I in it for money 
only. My. object has been twofold: first, 
to make my show a useful institution in 
my community; second, to make a rea- 
sonable profit on my investment. 

I have wanted a show that I need not 
be ashamed of, one that I could feel was 
doing some good in the world, bringing 
fun into the lives of people whose lot 
was pretty hard and at the same time 
broadening their mental horizons, giv- 
ing them the advantages of books and 
plays and travel which they were either 
too tired or too poor to enjoy first hand. 
If any reader of this paper thinks that 
managing a show of this sort is a simple 
thing or even a possible thing altogether 
let him try it. 

The evils usually connected with a 
motion-picture show—evils which I set 
out to overcome—are three: 

1. The show’s surroundings. Often 
the theater is situated near saloons or 
public dance-halls which do their best 
to attract the crowds as they go to and 
from the movies. Around the entrance 
of the movies a group of human vultures 
usually hovers waiting to flirt or to make 
familiar remarks or to “pick up” girls. 

2. Light and ventilation. Works of 
evil multiply under the cover of. dark- 
ness and the danger of a poorly lighted 
theater to weak-minded and weak-willed 
young people can hardly be exaggerated. 
As for air it is impossible to suit all 
tastes— 

Some like it hot 
Some like it cold 
Some like it in the show 
Seven days old. 


Foul air, hot or cold, is a menace to 
the public health. But many shows 
have such low ceilings that the air can- 
not but get foul. I have been in shows 
in New York city where the air became 
so polluted that an usher had to go up 
and down the aisle with an atomizer 
spraying cheap perfume on the floor in 
order to cover.the foul smells. 

3. Films. Here’s the rub! It was not 
so very difficult to overcome the first 
two evils—to locate my show in a con- 
venient place where the surroundings 
were wholesome and to secure a high 
ceiling and plenty of light and ventila- 
tion. But the films! Thus far, here 
I have met my Waterloo. 

‘It is to the credit of America that in- 
decent films cannot survive. Neither 
the people nor the managers want them. 
But it is the shame of America that our 
demand for action has become so hectic 
that we put up with pictures of crime, 
stealing, revenge and murder. Action is 


good and most of us care for a story. 


that has a lot of punch in it. But it is 
our disgrace that we let our energy and 
our demand for excitement follow the 


The MORALS of 
the MOVIES 


From the Standpoint of the 
Manager in the Small Town 


path of least resistance to blood and 
thunder pictures. 

We all have our heroes and we wor- 
ship them. But will the time ever come 
when we realize that heroes seldom 
carry guns? In every-day life probably 
only one man in a thousand carries a 
revolver, and we count him a coward. 
In the movies about one man in five 
carries a gun and uses it three or four 
times between meals. It is wonderful, 
the things our heroes can do in the 
movies—and still be heroes! 

Now, for several months | have been 
trying experiments in up-lifting my pic- 
tures and taking a keen interest in the 
way they are received by my patrons. 
I began with “commercial stuff” being 
as careful with it as I could. Some 
folks seem to think that you can pick 
over motion-picture films at a film ex- 
change just as you do fruit on an Italian 
wagon. No such luck. 


HEN you contract with a film com- 

pany, as a rule, you get on their 
circuit for better or worse and you take 
their pictures when your turn comes for 
them. For the regular run of “commercial 
stuff’—two reels of drama including 
much blood and thunder (either western 
or gangster), three reels of comedy in- 
cluding one farce with the usual varia- 
tion of the funny man carrying a lad- 
der and striking passers-by in the stom- 
ach, and one reel of current events— 
for this regular run I usually got a 
pretty fair house. 

Although the audience as a whole 
seemed to enjoy this “commercial stuff,” 
some folks, including myself, were not 
satisfied. There was too much blood 
and thunder and. crime on the screen. 
Moreover, it seemed that because we 
were a small theater in the country we 
were getting the left-overs of the reels 
at the film exchange. So I made an 
arrangement with the operator who 
brought our reels out to us that he re- 
fuse to bring pictures of the sort we 
considered objectionable. He did the 
best he could. 

The blood and thunder diminished. 
Western dramas were preferred to East 
Side gangster fifms. The audience as a 


a 
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3 
whole seemed to like the change. Bu 
after one of these shows recently # 
gentleman greatly interested in the 
morals of our movies told me that th 
pictures were “atrocious” and “not at al 
suitable for children, altogether tos 
familiar with drinking dens,” etc. Abo 
the same show, a nice young girl come 
plained that my pictures were “too tame 
not enough action and punch!” : 

I went on trying to better my pic 
tures. I introduced oue reel a night oF 
so-called “educational stuff’ mixed i¥ 
with the commercial. The educationa 
reel was a picture of travel or illus: 
trated geography. I stuck to these edu 
cational reels for about two months 
when I gave them up because of thei) 
unpopularity. The school children saiv 
they had enough geography in school 
The adults said they did not come to by 
educated, they came to be amused. 

Next I tried one night a seven-ree 
feature film of submarine pictures 
‘they were tremendously interesting tx 
me. When I asked several of our bess 
customers how they regarded them they 
said that they were interesting but : 
wouldn’t care for them for a steady diet 
They wanted fun and action. 4 

, Now I am trying some 4- to 6- red 
feature dramas. They are by far the: 
best pictures I have yet had from an | 
standpoint, although they are not fr 
from objection. Crime holds too lar 
a place. They are from a company tha 
bases its charges for films on the popwy 
lation of the community, instead of thy 
age of the film. This arrangement is o7’ 
immense value to the small exhibitor 
it makes available films that have heret 
fore been monopolized by the larger ci 
exhibitors who could afford to pay hi 
prices. This service is good, but ns 
selection of reels is permitted by th 
company. We must take each picture i 1 
its order on the circuit. 
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ERHAPS I have not been in d 

business long enough to speak fa. 
motion-picture managers as a whole 
But as one manager in a small town, © 
wish that those who are interested in th»! 
morals of the movies would help m> 
along three lines: 

First, to direct the energies of the pre» 
ducers away from the easy by-path a} 
blood and thunder stories so that we ca: 
more easily get films with plenty of ful] 
and dramatic interest but with ccvcl 
and crime left out. nt 

Second, to induce more of the motio 
picture companies to base their char 
for reels upon the population of the co 
munity instead of the age of the film 
that we can get educational picture® 
which have current interest. 

Third, to promote some co-operativ? 
arrangement by which organizations an)’ 
managers can make selections, who wart’ 
a show not only harmless but one the4| 
will be of real value to the minds an’}} 
hearts of the people. 5 


The LANTERN BEARERS 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS EXPLOR- 
ING SOME THOROUGHFARES 
Oe Tiber EhOPLE Se. LEISURE 


Vill 


AS Film. Library 


N SOME place and time that never 
was, some Gutenberg invented a 
printing press. What I here set 
down of imaginary printer and 
imaginary press, whether it faithfully 
follows the true history of our culture 
or breaks away from it, will illustrate 
what is really happening in our own 
time in the arts of communication 
among men, through another invention 
as revolutionary as inked types. In this 
imaginary tale, it should be told that 
great men had written great things in 
books for thousands of years. Recluses, 
working for whole decades, had graved 
on illuminated parchments the thoughts 
of the race. Readers had read aloud 
the holy books, the folk myths and com- 
mands of government, from reading- 
stalls in the market-place. Few men 
could read; and to possess one parch- 
ment marked a wealthy family. 

The progress of ideas had been slow 
in this fictitious land. Slow-moving as 
the growth of a folk-song, embodying 
the collaboration of centuries. But 
though slow, thought was sure in this 
land. There was continuity of thought; 
the achievement of yester-century did 
not perish away, and an unwearying, 
though unconscious, communal selection 
Jrought it to pass that phrases, songs, 
epics and bibles were deep enwoven with 
qMuman feeling and charged with that 
seasoned vigor which outlasts. Yes, 
there had been compensations, in that 
and where no Gutenberg had built a 
drinting-press ! 

But a Gutenberg came. He made a 
yrinting press. All the folk learned to 
read. It was well. The fly-wheel of 
civilization whirled fast. Among the 
people a boundless latent hunger became 
conscious of itself, became urgent for 
iood. Books by the thousands, by the 
juillions were printed. Everybody read. 
And this is what happened, in motion- 
picture land. 

Many Gutenbergs consulted together. 
Printing had been an invention; it was a 
business now. Said the Gutenbergs: 
It is our business to print. Why are 
things thought, why are things written, 
‘xcept to print? And things are printed 
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so that they may be sold. And things 
are sold to make money, and it is inevit- 
able that we arrange things this way— 
Af.er six months’ use, all books shall be 
destroyed. Thus we will accelerate the 
market for books ever new, ever more 
numerous. The number of readers, and 
their avidity, must be increased. Thus 
we will be enabled to make more books. 
So we will create the appearance of 
perpetual novelty. 

And further, said they, we observe 
that the novelty, which is to be at the 
same time universally marketable, must 
not be too weighty a thing—not too 
subtle, too elusively tender or too ma- 
jestic. Nor must its attractions be 
buried too deep, so that readers must 
mine for them. Instant popularity—and 
a popularity instantly evanescent—let us 
achieve this in all books, and insure at 
the same time the destruction of each 
book after six months, and Meare 
well, we shall have an easy life and 
make money, much money! So said 
they. 

Now, in our imaginary land, be it 
noted, literature had developed through 
a collaboration between the producers 
ard the people. The interests of the 
people had given to men of genius the 
substance, the content, which they, as 
artists, shaped into form. The people 
had accepted or rejected the form. On 
the accepted form, artists of after-times 
had built. From generation to genera- 
tion, through the medium of popular 
selection, artist had influenced artist; 
and through the transmission of forms, 
generations of people successively in- 
fluenced one another. This most fascin- 
ating process, the give and take be- 
tween genius and the community, is illu- 
strated in the volumes of J. G. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, is stated with satisfying 
concreteness in Cecil Sharpe’s The Eng-- 
lish Folk Song, and provides the subject- 
matter of much present-day sociology. 
It was discussed in the preceding article 
of this series, with reference to the so- 


called legitimate theater [THE Survey, 
January 1, 1916]. But what happened in 
our imaginary land? ; 

For now all books went everywhere, 
everyone read all books, every book 
perished after half a year. Before the 
Gutenberg combine, literature had been 
temperamentally diversified. There 
were many traditions, many varieties of 
subject-matter, many divergent forms. 
The conglomerate wealth of ages, and 
much of the subjective complexity of 
human life, were represented in the 
total stream of literature. And _ indi- 
viduals or groups, in so far as they could 
have anything at all, could have what 
they preferred. Small beginnings were 
possible in literature—and in nearly all 
life, the significant beginning is a small 
beginning. Varieties could persist for 
long enough to make communal selection 
possible. And as readers chose their 
own reading, the soul-saving contingent 
in our imaginary land were not actively 
roused to choose it for them. Censor- 
ship was not a live issue. 

But with the Gutenberg combine, 
everything changed. Diversity vanished 
from literature—standardization  pro- 
ceeded apace. Into one cauldron, as it 
were, rubies and moonstones, pearls and 
emeralds were cast, carbon was poured 
in, and much sugar; and out of the 
cauldron was lifted one giant turgid 
pseudo-diamond. The diamond flashed 
best under artificial light, and gave back 
few of those inner refractions from the 
elusive heart of the stone, which lovers 
of diamonds had been accustomed to. 
This diamond was cut in new shapes for 
daily distribution, was fused with chang- 
ing dyes, and the making and distribut- 
ing of these crude jewels became the 
whole of the jewel industry. The 
quantitative output was huge, the whole 
population trafficked in diamonds; but a 
million years of accumulation would not 
have evoked: such a description as Kip- 
ling proffers in Kim, of the little Tibetan 
shop of fetishes and jewels. Besides, a 
diamond lasted only six months. 


The above illustrations are not intro- 
duced through a mere disposition to- 
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ward fantasy. They are not exaggera- 
tions; their terms can be translated into 
the present motion-picture situation. No 
reader who is unwilling to make a real 
effort to grasp the extraordinary con- 
dition which has prevailed for six years 
or longer in the film business and art, 
can either understand the problems of 
the film or do anything intelligent to 
help in solving them. The reader who 
will make his own application of the 
above illustrations to the film facts of 
the day, will at once recognize the fruit- 
lessness—the essential impossibility—of 
censorship, though he will appreciate 
also the considerations which, in a half- 
thought-out way, lie behind the present 
outcry for censorship. He will see that 
the crucial debate does not lie between 
censorship and some other kind of regu- 
lation, such as control through the 
licensing of show houses, but between 
any conceivable coercive plan, on the 
one hand, and some generically differ- 
ent, wholly constructive plan on the 
other. 

The question of censorship has been 
disposed of, so far as the present series 
of articles is concerned.’ What alter- 
native, and radically different, solution is 
possible ? 


N an earlier article on the National 
Board of Censorship [THE Survey, 
October 2, 1915], the writer summed up 
his views on all film censorship, and de- 
scribed the present condition of the mo- 
tion-picture business at some _ length. 
This version of the film situation, which 
has also been stated in the film trade 
journals and in daily papers, and which 
has been disputed by no one, was as fol- 
lows: 

For many years, exhibitors have had 
little theoretical freedom, and almost 
no practical fréedom, in the choice of 
their programs. This condition is to- 
day less acute than at any time for five 
years, because of the multiplication of 
feature films and various reorganiza- 
tions in the film exchange business. But 
it is still predominantly true; and the 
mental habits of the audience and the 
character of films are deeply marked 
with the effects of a mechanical uni- 
formity which prevailed during all the 
formative years of the audience and the 
business. 

Most films are still made for a vast 
and vague audience of everybody. Most 
programs are still conglomerate and are 
changed twice weekly or oftener. The 


overwhelming majority of films are still. 


used up or retired from circulation after 
a few months and are not re-issued. The 
market for most films is still a virtually 
guaranteed market; and films of trivial 
character have the same quantitative 
sale, go to the same show houses, travel 
the same fugitive and mechanical route 
to extinction, as do the films into which 
a genuine significance or special beauty 
has been wrought. 


If the facts are as here stated—and 
they are—then the illustrations at the 
beginning of this article, however fan- 
tastic or incredible they may seem, liter- 
ally apply. 

And if these facts are true, the remedy 
is already manifest: Motion-pictures 
must be set free from an intolerable 
trade restraint. 

They must be set free, not by forc- 
ing existing trade agencies to do new 
work which conflicts with their present 
work and which they do not want to do, 
but by creating new agencies, commer- 
cial or public. 

It should be forcibly stated at once 
that the existing conditions are not due 
to combinations, legal or. otherwise, in 
restraint of trade; that the dissolution 
order which the courts have leveled 
against the so-called film trust will not 
effect the necessary liberation of motion 
pictures even if it is put into effect. 
Compulsion cannot reach the present 
situation. A manufacturer cannot be 
forced to re-issue old pictures or to make 
new ones which he does not want to 
make. Exchanges cannot be forced to 
accumulate stores of film which their 
business interests do not call for. Ex- 
hibitors cannot be forced to insist on 
arrangements for the selection of their 
programs, when on the whole they, as 
merchants, are glad to barter freedom 
for security and an easy life. The copy- 
right law is not involved in the present 
film situation. The patent question has 
only an indirect relation to it. 

The situation, in brief, is one that so- 
ciety faces at every stage of its onward 
movement toward freedom and oppor- 
tunity through co-operation: namely, no 
crime is to be corrected, no existing 
forces are to be coerced or cajoled. 
New forces are to be set in motion, new 
agencies are to be created. Not by the 
coercion of existing agencies was the 
Panama canal completed. The irriga- 
tion of the desert is a positive new work, 
to be done through appropriate new 
forms of enterprise. Public education 
has been a gain socially created. And 
in the liberation of the film. so genu- 
inely urgent for human welfare, these 
things are needed: ; 


a. New profit-seeking enterprise on a 
broad scale, capable of entering on a 
large preliminary expenditure and will- 
ing to be content with smaller returns 
distributed over a longer period than is 
usual in the motion picture business; or 

b. A business philanthropy, analogous 
to the Provident Loan Society or the 
City and Suburban Homes Company in 
New York. or to the underwriting ar- 
rangement which made possible the first 
Garden City in England; or 

c. A frank entry by the public, through 
funds raised by taxation, into the work 
of establishing public film libraries or 
exchanges: which could in a short time, 
without any doubt, be made self-support- 
ing and which, under enterprising man- 
agement, would create the sums needed 
for expansion. 
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ET us grasp the facts which underlie! 
these alternative proposals. Let” 

us imagine that the motion-picture should . 
be at least as universally available as” 
the phonograph is at present, and make 
a comparison. 

Fire hazards, we will admit, make itd 
as yet impracticable to introduce film” 
machines into most homes. But if the) 
schools, churches and other places of 
assemblage, numbered by scores of thou- 
sands, which are perfectly safe places” 
for motion-picture exhibitions, and 
which need and want motion-pictures, 
were placed in service, the present film” 
market would be in part multiplied, in- 
part disorganized. With this qualifica- 
tion in mind, let us think of Victrola or ~ 
Edison phono-records. 

Phonograph records are placed with 
the consumer by two appeals. First, 
new records in accord with prevailing 
taste and current interest are continu-_ 
ally being made. Second, standard rec- 
ords, in ever-increasing variety and- 
richness, accumulate and these are al- 
ways purchasable. This is a normal 
condition, holding good in the book 
market as in the phonograph market? 
Record-producers give specialized and 
adequate attention to each of these. 
branches of production. 

Were the distribution of films simi-_ 
larly organized, the film business as at 
present conducted would become simply — 
the current-interest, novelty branch of 
the total business. A change is needed — 
in the film business in order that the 
motion-picture as fine art, as education, j 
as a significant historical record, may be 
freely available and may become ever 
richer and more adequate, just as is al- | 
ready the case with phonograph records. 

The fine phonograph record does not 
lose value with time. But by the present 
system, a motion-picture film deterior- 
ates in value day by day. This is not 
because the film is worn out. Were it 
re-issued, the. deterioration would still 
take place. The distribution and exhibi- 
tion of films is organized and elaborately 
maintained on a novelty basis. A film) 
deteriorates like yesterday’s newspaper, 
or last year’s style in hats. 

But were the other, the substantial 
branch of the film trade developed, films © 
would cease to deteriorate with use. 
Do Uncle Remus, Ida Tarbell’s Lincoln, 
Huxley’s essays, Maeterlinck’s dramas, 
lose market value with the passing 
years? Dickens and Stevenson and 
Omar Khayyam pass through their thou-~ 
sandth re-issue, 


ee See 
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“and still the ruby kindles in the vine 
and still the garden by the water blows!” 


This point is obvious and ina 
It is preposterous and impossible for an” 
art form or a vehicle of ideas to be so” 
placed that it deteriorates with every 
twenty-four hours and perishes in si 
months forever. Art and thought ar 
not deteriorated by time—greatness i 
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art is indeed only a potential greatness 
until it is acknowledged and appropri- 
ated by humanity. Until the genius 
which might operate through motion- 
pictures is given an open road to the 
future, such a road as the other art 
forms provide, motion-pictures will con- 
tinue to be what they are—continental in 
their expansiveness and as shallow as a 
perpetually stirred muddy pool. 

Now let us make a practical case for 
the public film library. 

In making a film, there is produced 
first the negative. Any number of 
prints may then be made. The negative 
cost will be, let us say, $4,000. 
sum will represent the studio cost and 
the advertising and fixed charges of the 
manufacturer. Each print from this 
negative costs about $35 to produce. 

The negative cost of an elaborate film 
may be a hundred thousand or even a 
quarter of a million of dollars. 

From the manufacturer’s standpoint 
the fiscal problem is simple enough. He 
must sell the prints,at a price sufficient 
to cover negative and print cost plus 
profit. 

Films pass from the manufacturer to 
the exchange or the middle-man. The 
exchange buys or leases the film. The 
exchange has a simple problem—to se- 
cure for each film a maximum rental, 
which becomes less with each week or 
even day of the film’s life. The whole 
economic process of a given negative is 
compressed into six months or less. 
Rentals are high; films are speeded from 
one exhibitor to the next. The major 
profits of the exchange grow out of the 
first week’s rental of each film. The 
methods of work of the exchange—and 
behind the exchange, of the manufac- 
turer—are determined by this circum- 
stance. 

Now enter the school, the church, the 
library. They do not seek novelty films. 
They want a choice from all the films 
ever made. They find- that any ex- 
change has only a few copies of part of 
the output of a few months. The edu- 
cational institution comes in at the 
fag-end of this process of swift de- 
terioration, and makes a kind of demand 
that no exchange can meet or wants to 
meet. 


ITH these facts in mind, any read- 

er can see the economics of the 
public film library. Today, a motion- 
picture negative must pay out in six 
months. Therefore, high rentals—there- 
fore speculation. But if the negative were 
allowed, as books or phonograph records 
are allowed, to pay out in six years—or 
twenty years—then the rate of payment 


_would fall, speculation would disappear. 


i 


Consumers would be free to choose from 


(a vast library—they would even be 


forced te choose. And rentals would 
average perhaps a dollar a day for what- 
ever film might be desired. 

The writer ventures, both for illustra- 


This 


tion and for argument, to introduce a 
tabulation showing how $100,000 might 
be expended in the creation of a film 
library serving a territory like New 
York state or southern New England. 
In this estimate, the shipping cost of 
film is charged to the consumer. Thirty 
per cent of the total initial investment 
is allowed for advertising and for or- 
ganization expenditures other than the 
fixed charges which would always con- 
tinue. A film is assumed to rent at a 
dollar a day and to “work” for only 
three days each week; and it is assumed 
that the entire initial stock of film would 
completely deteriorate in a year, which 
would not in fact be the case. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars is used merely as 
round sum; at least twice this sum 
should be actually used in starting the 
kind of film library here indicated. 


$100,000 
50,000 


Paid-in capital 
Expendedion ili: steers. 
(Purchasing 625 reels at an 
average cost of $80 per reel.) 


Preliminary advertising 

through literature, field 

agents, etc., and office equip- 

TAVESICy Risieret ais adomcden ke eet a eee er os 20,000 
Extraordinary expenditures of 

firctesyCatire, cs 5... caeaeee sche 10,000 
Normal advertising and over- 

head to continue:.222 05.4... 10,000 
Outlay during first year....... 90,000 
Film rentals at $3 per week per 

aS |e en Bee ee oo Oa 97,500 
Income through provision of 

ord 16 | DVN eM oc SII 5,000 
Gross revenue for first year... 102,500 


If bookkeeping niceties be disregarded, 
the condition of the business at the end 
of the first year would be as follows: 

Balance on hand, including un- 

used capital 


Investment in new film stock 
(obtained through loan or 


$12,500 


through sale of new stock). 50,000 
Prospective expenditure for 

operation during second year 10,000 
Prospective gross reventle..... 102,500 
Prospective balance at begin- 

MinewOL third Veateepncie tes 30,000 
Prospective balance at begin- 

ning Of fourth yearn... 72,500 
Prospective balance at begin- 

Minogwot, With. yearrern eta 115,000 


From this point onward the reader can 
make his own computations. No account 
is above taken of interest or dividend pay- 
ments, or of enlargement of the business. 
The depreciation item is placed perhaps 50 
per cent too high, the rentals and frequency 
of service of films 50 per cent too low, but 
on the other hand, the advertising and oper- 
ating costs are placed low after the end of 
the first year. 

The above is of course not a proposi- 
tion for the scrutiny of bankers. Its 
computations. are speculative, although 
the fundamental factors of the proposi- 
tion are not speculative at all. The 
question is, Why has not an educational 
film library of an adequate sort been 
established, merely as a business affair, 
long before now? The answers are four, 
and can briefly be made intelligible. 


I 


Capital flows toward the largest re- 
turns, subject to the qualification of se- 


curity. In motion-pictures the custom- 
ary returns are very large, and the con- 
ditions of business are so standardized 
(as already told) that efficient expendi- 
ture can nearly always succeed. The 
regular film business is a gamble and a 
war to the death, but the conditions of 
the struggle are few, definite and sub- 
ject to complete mastery if ability be 
joined with adequate capital. On the 
other hand, an educational plan like the 
one sketched here, is beset with factors 
not so much speculative as unknown, 
at least to the motion-picture world. 
These circumstances have been ample to 
insure the continuance of motion-picture 
investment within the established chan- 
nels. 

Furthermore, the big investors and 
controlling interests in motion-pictures, 
making as they do large profits under 
conditions relatively insured, are natur- 
ally loath to embark on changed meth- 


ods which, if successful in a large way, 


might disastrously upset a present equi- 
librium which is to their interest though 
against the interests of the public and 
of the art. 


II 


New capital fears to enter the field 
in such a new way as is here described, 
for two very sound reasons. It fears 
to expend itself in creating an actual, 
not merely potential educational market, 
which the dominant film investors might 
then proceed to appropriate. It fears 
likewise the known indisposition of the 
dominant film investors to see developed 
a new distributing mechanism which is 
conceived precisely in order to break the 
vicious circle of the present distributing 
mechanism—to destroy that business un- 
derwriting to which public interest and 
art interest are being sacrificed. To 
meet these dangers, a large capital is 
necessary, and the large capital has not 
been forthcoming. 


If 


There has occurred a_ periodical 
outburst of interest in motion-pictures 
among teachers, church workers and 
social workers, for many years. Again 
and again, institutions have gone to the 
expense of installing film machines and 
making large plans, only to find that 
programs of film were not available. In 
the same way, the movement, which has 
been insistently advertised and pushed 
in a competent way, for specialized 
children’s programs, has beat in vain 
against the entanglements of the pre- 
vailing—the universal—system of film 
distribution. This history of the edu- 
cational film movement means that a 
pessimism and inertia have been super- 
induced, and nothing less than an in- 
tensive campaign and an actual “de- 
livery of the goods” over a fairly long 
period would suffice to make actual the 
enormous and immediately potential film 
market in schools, community centers, 
churches and playgrounds. Such a pre- 
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liminary campaign would be expensive— 
would consume practically all of the 
slight capital which various hopeful 
groups have from time to time assembled 
in order to establish an educational film 
library. 


IV 


Finally,’ the installation of projec- 
tion machines in institutions is not mere- 
ly an expense, which must either be met 
by the institutions or by a distributing 
company with capital far larger than 
that stated in the illustrative table given 
above. In addition, the fire laws, the 
requirements of departments of electric- 
al supply, the conservatism of the fire 
underwriters, turn a discouraging face 
to the educational movement at this 
stage. Genuinely fireproof film, for 
standard machines, has not yet .been 
made commercially practicable, although 
many producers .use slow-burning film. 
There are admirable miniature machines, 
using fireproof or slow-burning film, but 
they require in most cases film of a spe- 
cial type and the libraries at their com- 
mand are insufficient. These obstacles, 
from the standpoint of the consumer, 
are real and would hold good were none 
of the more artificial obstacles present. 

What are we to conclude? If we de- 
cide to wait on business enterprise, 
with the business motive only, we may be 
“stalled” for years at just the point we 
now occupy. The longer we are stalled, 
the better satisfied, from an immediate 


standpoint of profits and security, will. 


the dominant film interests be. In a 
more ultimate way, a continuance of ex- 
isting conditions will be dangerous even 
to the business interests of the film. Not 
merely is a huge potential market being 
sacrificed to the maintenance of an ex- 
isting market which, in the belief of 
many observers, has nearly expanded to 
its limit. 


UT the situation invites censor- 
ship, even though censorship is a 


hopeless and irrelevant remedy. It in- 
vites restrictive legislation of other 
kinds, like Sunday restriction and the 
exclusion of children. And be it re- 
membered—they who live by novelty 
may die by novelty. The film is capable 
of ministering to those interests of 
mankind which are deep, universal, 
abiding, no less than it is fitted to classi- 
fy itself with the afternoon newspaper 
and the fashion journal. These consid- 
erations will not move the business in- 
terests which control motion-pictures, 
but to the lover of the film art, and to 
one who desires educational opportunity 
for the people, they are considerations 
that will not be silent. 

In a word, we stand at this point— 
that business philanthropy or state in- 
itiative are required for the liberation of 
the film. It can be proved through and 
through, that capital sufficiently large, 
which will be content with moderate 
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returns, can establish the educational 
film library on a national scale, can pay 
interest, cover depreciation and provide 
for its own expansion, at least in part. 
It can further be proved that such in- 
itiative would modify profoundly the 
total character of motion-pictures and 


would gradually change the habitual at- — 


titude of the public toward motion-pic-~ 


tures. “ay 


Under these conditions, we are faced 
simply with a question of the relative 


importance of this issue as compared | 


with other issues. The funds from 


5 


good will and from taxation or from || 


‘the borrowing capacity of the state ex- — 


ist. Are they truly, unavoidably re- 
quired for the solution of the film prob- 
lem? 
servation is inclined to believe that they 
are. Is the problem an important one to 
solve? To this the reader must give 
his own answer. 


ARIOUS articles in this series have 


brought inquiry, challenge and sup- | 
The writer in- — 
tended to devote half of the present © 


plementary suggestions. 


article to answering queries, but the 
more important subject of educational 
films has taken all available space. Three 
types of dissent and question, which 
have been variously expressed by corre- 
spondents, may be dealt with. 

The writer has advocated a strength- 
ening of the system of local license for 
theaters, as an alternative to censor- 
ship. Correspondents have pointed out 
the fallibility of local administrative au- 
thority, as though it were conceivable 
that any system of governmental regu- 
lation could be perfect. Advocates of 
censorship, who are so keenly aware of 
the miscarriages of local administrative 
authority, are curiously blind to the per- 
sonal equation as it is bound to operate 


A SCIENTIFIC FILM 
Making a picture showing the life of micro-organisms. 


The writer after years of ob- 
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and as through experience it does oper- 
ate in compulsory censorship. 

But the writer is not opposed to com- 
pulsory censorship because of the mar- 
gin of error growing out of the personal 
equation of the censor. The opposition 
to censorship rests on two simple 
grounds. First, compulsory censorship 
involves a shift of the license from the 
playhouse to the play, and when ap- 
plied to motion-pictures it constitutes 
not only a precedent for vastly extend- 
ed censorship, but is in itself a censor- 
ship of public discussion and propaganda 
as well as of drama. It is therefore a 
danger which should not be allowed to 
vest itself in our statutes. This consid- 
eration would hold good even if com- 
pulsory censorship gave some unique de- 
gree of protection, which it® does not 
give. 

Second, compulsory censorship is a 
remedy wholly out of accord with the 
evil which is being attacked. Until 
censorship can discriminate, can limit 
the audience, can prescribe the destina- 
tion of the censored product, it is noth- 
ing but a bludgeon-like impesition, by 
some element momentarily in power, of 
its prejudices on the mass of the people: 

This is largely mitigated in the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship through the 
fact that being without legal power it 
is without legal responsibility and can 
be inconsistent, and through the further 
fact that the National Board has built 
up through the years of its work a re- 
markably composite body of earnest peo- 
ple who are in every sense responsible 
for its work. 

Back of these propositions lies the 
homely truth, that coercion cannot al- 
ways remedy evils. Would that the ad- 
vocates of compulsion might memorize 


‘the paragraph from Herbert Spencer 


quoted in the article of this series de- 
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A battery of Cooper-Hewitt mercury lamps in an American motion-picture 
studio. 


voted to Anthony Comstock [THE Sur 
vEY, November 6, 1915]. 

The second reservation by readers to 
the point of view in favor of local ad- 
ininistrative authority has to be frankly 
admitted. The writer has maintained 
that a license bureau, responsible to the 
mayor and through him to the people, 
free to act or not act, and to act incon- 
sistently if it desired, subject to no 
court review except on grounds of rea- 
sonableness, would tend to reflect public 
opinion in a fairly subtle manner. Read- 
ers have pointed out that administrative 
authorities are rarely responsive in any 
delicately balanced way to_all the ele- 
ments of the people’s life. A small 
minority, if persistent and _ ruthless 
enough, can drive a political adminis- 
tration into almost any policy which is 
not actively disliked by the mass of the 
people. 

Precisely this 


eventuality has often 
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Testing a big gun in an American munitions plant. 


taken place with reference to the con- 
trol by the l-:cense bureau over motion- 
picture and theatrical programs, as over 
excise questions and Sunday regulations. 
We are class-governed, and it is prob- 
ably a social law that all peoples are 
and must ever be class-governed; revo- 
lutions are perhaps nothing but a shift of 
predominant influence from one class to 
another. 


But here again the advocates of 
statutory as distinguished from admuin- 
istrative regulation, are indicting them- 
selves even while they indict the advo- 
cates of administrative discretion. If 
administrative policies are dictated by an 
urgent minority, so are statutes, and 
with this important difference: an ad- 
ministrative policy vanishes away when 
it ceases to be maintained by the active 
will of the administrator or of the group 
behind him. Buta statute becomes a dead 
hand; and even after it ceases to be en- 
forced it may still continue as an in- 
strument of political or fiscal blackmail. 
There are few statute books or codes of 
ordinance which are not the repositories 
of such dead hands. 

Broadly speaking, sumptuary regula- 
tion has in nearly all countries tended 
toward the administrative and away 
from the statutory type. Only in Amer- 
ica has the reverse process taken place, 
and thinking Americans are not proud 
of the sumptuary records of our cities 
and states. 

A final series of questions could be 
paraphrased as follows: There is a 
wave of censorship which has pro- 
duced municipal and state boards, in- 
adequately financed and inadequately 
watched by the public. Their work is 
not standardized, their records are not 
interchangeable; they are not protecting 
the public but they are tending to de- 
moralize the film business. Why not 
take one’s medicine, admit that censor- 
ship has come to stay, and work for a 
federal censorship which would replace 
these nondescript local agencies? 


The answer is two-fold. A _ fed- 
eral censorship would not replace the 
local agencies. No federal censorship 
could in any way inhibit the power of 
states or cities to censor for themselves. 
Nobody ever agrees in detail with the 
work of a board of censorship. Censor- 
ship cannot be standardized like rail- 
way rate regulation, so that there is no 
hope that even in the dim future the 
state or local boards would become har- 
monized under or absorbed into the pro- 
posed federal board. No matter what a 
federal board did, the same dissatisfac- 
tions would maintain in local communi- 
ties, nor would local communities be 
ready to surrender their police power 
in reference to motion-pictures any 


Woman's 


HE first period in woman’s 

working life is the shortest. Its 

length varies according to social 

grades. The wage-earning work- 
ing girl leaves school between fourteen 
and eighteen, usually by sixteen, and 
hopes to marry before she is twenty-five. 
Physiologically, socially and morally it 
is advantageous if she marry by twenty- 
three. 

The college woman graduates at from 
twenty-two to twenty-five; but she 
marries several years later than her less 
privileged sister. Though entirely her 
misfortune, that is not entirely her own 
fault. Men in the social grades from 
which her mate naturally comes delay 
marriage until their prolonged business 
preparation and novitiate are complete. 

For all grades of women then there 
may be a period of six to nine years be- 
tween finishing school and starting a 
home. What shall they do with it? 
Idle philandering is not possible for the 
working woman nor desirable for the 
college woman. In anticipation of their 
coming high duties the best occupation 
for them would be connected with chil- 
dren and home-making. A mechanic 
who expected to be a carpenter for the 
twenty years of his prime would not try 
stenography nor selling ribbons for five 
or six years. A college man who pur- 
posed being an engineer would not put 
in five or six years in a law office. But 
women who anticipate being mothers 
and home-makers during their prime are 
urged by feminism to practice cotton- 
spinning or ribbon-selling or law—any- 
thing, no matter how remote from their 
life’s work, that offers wages. 

A conscious adaptation of work dur- 
ing this interlude to work in after life, 
an adaptation which humanism would 
welcome, will come only when the 


more than they have proved willing to 
surrender it with reference to other con- 
cerns. Federal censorship would be 
superadded to the existing censorships 
and would operate as a permanent in- 
ducement to the establishment of more 
local censorships. 

But even were it true that a federal 
board would cause the suspension of the 
numerous local boards and would thus 
operate aS a convenience to the film 
trade, saving money and worry to manu- 
facturers and lulling a public dissatis- 
faction which ought not to be lulled, it 
is the writer's view that the arguments 
against federal censorship would re- 
main not less strong. Federal censor- 
ship would represent a further and more 
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By Fohn Martin 


adolescent girls and their mothers—and 
society—exhibit a better appreciation of 
the significance and difficulty and glory 
of the home queen’s duties. 


“Though the average girl sees in mar- 
riage a step toward freedom,” witness 
the best informed observers, yet “while 
in her romancing the girl naturally cen- 
ters her thoughts about the management 
of a home, she does not look upon house- 
keeping as a trade to be learned, but ex- 
pects to blossom into domestic compe- 
tence after the marriage ceremony. 
Some few girls have a forehanded in- 
terest in cooking, a still smaller number 
manifest a workman-like zest for home- 
making; hardly any think to prepare 
themselves for motherhood. From the 
very start the interest of the girl is di- 
vided between present wage-earning 
and future housekeeping” (Young 
Working Girls, by Woods and Kennedy, 
page. 162). 


Since the normal woman will pursue 
a money-making occupation only for a 
few years, she cannot profitably devote 


- several years to special preparation for 


it, unless it also prepares her for home- 
making and motherhood. Occupations 
like law and preaching, which require a 
lustrum to a decade of special study, 
and which yield an equipment not serv- 
iceable to the mother, presuppose either 
the abandonment of the profession be- 
fore it can return the expenses of prepa- 
ration, or the great renunciation of 
motherhood by the woman who under- 


Tue second in a sertes of ar- 

ticles on The Four Ages of 
Woman, in which Mr. Martin sets 
forth a “program of humanism” in 
opposition to what he regards as 
socially destructive phases of the 
feminist movement, 
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serious vesting of ‘the censorship ide 
in law. It would march perfectly wit 
the movement for an extended federa 
censorship of the mails and of publica- 
tions. It would be, just as the censor- 
ship of the mails already is, remote 
from the consciousness of the people. 
Its operations would not cause immedi- 
ate hardship to voters. 


arise, as they would not do. 
The federal censorship 


thought processes of the many by the 


few. As such, we as Americans and as — | 


free men should oppose it. 


takes them. Medicine and _ teaching 
have value in the home which compen- 
sates for the long novitiate. 

Machine industry, the destiny of most 
industrialized women, requires but short 
time for learning. Speed, the element 
most sought by employers, is gained 
while wages are being earned. It is for 
this reason that factory work has be- 
come so widely available. The femini- 
zation of industry follows upon its sim- 
plification. The lighter and more me- 
chanical the process the greater the cer- 
tainty that it will be done by women. 

So women can and do and should re- 
gard industrial employment as a stop- 
gap in a life’s work, an interlude be- 
tween the subjection of school and the 
independence of marriage. They do not 
view their occupation as men do. They 
have not the same stimulus to master a 
complicated industry, not the same in~ 
terest in laying foundations wide and 
deep on which they may build a lucrative 
career in later life. 


organizations, endure less willingly the 
sacrifice. necessary to perfect a defense 
which will serve them a decade later. 
They must have immediate return. 

Both in’ America and in England the 
average wages of women are but half 


the average wages of men in private em- © 


ployment; and in public employment, 
with rare exceptions, women are paid 
less than men. Feminism laments this in- 
equality and proposes to cure it by “pay 
for position’ or “equal pay for equal 
work.” ; 

“Equal pay for equal work” assumes 
that the work can be measured and the 
pay proportioned to the amount done. 
In cotton-spinning, coal-mining, gar 
ment-making, ‘printing and many other 
manual occupations, such measurement 


It would tend 
to continue, no matter how bad its work © 
was, so long as gross scandals did not — 


idea is in=@ 
separable from a movement genuinely — 
sinister, looking to the control of the — 


They consequently — 
combine less readily than men in trade | 
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can be made, and piece-rates are set 
under which the wages received are ex- 
actly proportioned to the amount ac- 
complished. 

When men hold such industries and 
women threaten to invade them, the men 
often insist enthusiastically on “equal 
pay for equal work.” Not, however, 
sad to tell, because in their gallantry 
they wish to see women put on an in- 
dustrial equality with themselves; but 


- because they realize that if they compel 


the employer to pay women at the same 
rate as men only an odd woman here 
and there will be employed at all. The 
American Telegraphers’ Union, for ex- 
ample, upholds this principle doggedly, 
with the consequence that women are 
not employed as telegraphers, even in 
those positions which in England are 
successfully filled by women, and though 
in the analogous work of telephone oper- 


\ating women are supreme. 


In cases where women are engaged in 
considerable numbers at the same piece- 
work rates as men, as in the English 
cotton mills, the output of the women is 
less than the output of the men, and the 
small minority of men usually work on 
the heavier class of looms. The wom- 
en’s remuneration is therefore less. 
Rarely, indeed, do women anywhere 
work at the same processes as men, Al- 
most always, even when men and wom- 
en work under the same roof, they work 
at different processes. When the proc- 
ess demands muscular strength and 
physical endurance it is allotted to men; 
when it demands light-fingered dexter- 
ity, nimbleness and routine patience, it 
is allotted to women. 

Temporarily, as in woolen mills, the 


lowest grade of immigrant males may 


work at the same processes as women, 
because the men will accept the wom- 
en’s rate of pay. But a stratification 
soon begins and before long, men and 
women are working in different rooms at 


_ different processes. 


Only in odd cases, then, is the cry 
“equal pay for equal work” relevant to 
any situation existing among female 
wage-earners, the millions of privates in 
the army of’ women engaged in gainful 
occupations. 


UT in public employment a different 
rule prevails. Remuneration is not 
fixed by economic competition. 
Permanent positions in the public 
service are of two orders: 1, Positions 
exempt from Civil Service regulations, 
and 2, positions in the classified serv- 
ice, those under Civil Service rules. 


I 


- Public positions exempt from Civil 
Service conditions are filled by appoint- 
ment and usually, in part, even where 
impeccable reformers hold the offices, as 
a reward for political services. To these 


ol 


positions, “pay for position” already ap- 
plies. If a senator appoints his daugh- 
ter as his private secretary, he is al- 
lowed exactly the same salary for her 
as he would if he appointed his nephew 
or his son. A woman commissioner of 
charities is paid as much as a man com- 
missioner of charities; a woman super- 
intendent of schools as a man superin- 
tendent of schools. Discrimination is 
shown in the proportion of men and 
women appointed. 

Probably in this group of positions 
more women would be discovered to be 
fit for the job if women voted; especial- 
ly to the lower places in counties and 
states where Civil Service rules are not 
in force and positions go by political 
favor, a greater number of women, if 
they had votes, could establish a claim 
as district workers. 

But equality of opportunity for ap- 
pointment would not ensure equality of 
service between men and women. When 
appointment is made as a reward for 
political activity the incumbent, whether 
man or woman is frequently, alas, un- 
fitted for the post. Though in special 
cases it- would be impossible for any 
human being to be less competent than 
the male incumbent of political office, 
yet, on the average, the service of wom- 
en politicians will be still less efficient 
than the service of men politicians be- 
cause, on the average, women are less 
fitted for industrial work than men, as 
is shown by their failure in private em- 
ployment to command the same salaries 
as men. For the protection of the pub- 
lic interest pay should be proportioned 
to service, not fixed for one grade of 
service and paid for a lower grade of 
service, even if the title of the holder 
of the office remains the same. 


Beil 


Under Civil Service rules positions 
are filled by competitive examination, 
the salary being determined before the 
examination is held.. If the salary 
schedule, like nature, distinguishes be- 
tween men and women, as most sched- 
ules for school teachers have done, 
then the women may procure elimination 
of the sex distinction by legislation or 
by pressure upon the administrative 
body concerned, the board of education 
or the city government, as did the wom- 
en teachers of New York. In that case 
the outcome will be the composition of 
two forces—the public official’s always 
sensitive desire to be personally popular, 
and his fear of driving the taxpayer to 
a revolt which would throw the official 
himself into the penurious shades- of 
private life. Political conditions, not 
economic necessity, will control. 

Sex being eliminated from Civil Serv- 
ice salary schedules, on what principles 
shall the amount of the salary be set? 
“ Two factors which must be consider- 


ed—the supply of competent candidates 
and the living wage—the doctrine of 
“equal pay for men and women” would 
abrogate. 


As is demonstrated by the outstanding 
fact that men’s wages average double 
women’s wages in private employment, 
the supply of women able and willing to 
fill industrial positions open to women 
is greater than the supply of men. Men 
willing to be teachers are much rarer 
than women of the same competence; 
men typists are not so easily found as 
women typists. of like order of skill. 
Men cotton-spinners willing to accept 
low wages are not as common as women 
cotton-spinners. Only by ignoring this 
difference of supply and demand, by 
shutting eyes to the fact that a man in 
the open market has a greater scarcity 
value than a woman, can “pay for po 
sition” be established. 


More important, however, is the prin- 
ciple of the living wage. Democratic 
governments are besought by reformers 
and humane taxpayers to be model em- 
ployers, not to pay the lowest wage for 
which service can possibly be bought, 
but generously to set a minimum of a 
living wage for every occupation. That 
appeal each year is more and more wide- 
ly recognized to be well based. How- 
ever, what constitutes a living wage? 
When sex is considered in framing sal- 
ary schedules, a man’s living wage 
means a family’s living wage; a wom- 
an’s living wage, an individual wage. 

When sex is eliminated from consid- 
eration, shall a woman’s living wage 
also be made a family wage, or a man’s 
wage be reduced below a family wage? 
“Make the women’s wage equal to the 
men’s,” orders feminism, “if you must 
reduce the man’s, so much the worse for 
him; but it is not my concern. Raise 
the woman’s until it meets the man’s, 
and I shall be content.” These were 
the orders of the New York feminists 
regarding teachers’ salaries—orders 
which the Board of Education and the 
legislature faithfully executed. 

Trade unionism has argued for the 
family wage as the man’s wage. When 
it presents to arbitration courts its plea 
for higher wages to follow the increased 
cost of living, as it did in the several 
cases of the railroad engineers and the 
railroad conductors and brakemen, it 
consistently argues from the cost of 
family living. Were its case founded 
on the cost of living for the individual 
employe, it would hopelessly crumble. 
Therein trade unionism is inherently an- 
tagonistic to feminism, for “equal pay 
for men and women” cannot conceivably 
mean a family wage for men and for 
women throughout industry. In private 
employment the family wage for men 
may be abrogated; but a family wage for 
women is economically impossible. 
Equality must mean degradation of 
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men’s wages as it did in the New York 
schools. 

In Australia, where the state deter- 
mines “fair and reasonable” wages for 
men as well,as women, the rule is es- 
tablished that a man’s minimum shall be 
a family wage, while the woman’s mini- 
mum is an individual wage. Mr. Jus- 
tice Higgins, president of the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Court of Australia, describing the meth- 
ods in which that court has fixed wages, 
says: 


“The test of a. fair and reasonable 
standard is a wage sufficient for the 
normal needs of the average employe 
living in a civilized community. The 
essential needs are food, shelter and 
clothing. A full and generous allowance 
for these should be made to the average 
man who may be assumed to support an 
average family consisting of himself, 
his wife and three dependent children.” 


But, “A woman is not, like a man, un- 
der general obligation for the support of 
her family.” Therefore, 


“Where women are continually em- 
ployed in -preference to men, another 
standard should fix the general rate of 
wages. This should be the cost of liv- 
ing for the individual girl, living away 
from home with the responsibility of 
supporting herself. Of course, 
many girls have family responsibilities ; 
but an employer cannot be told to pay a 
particular employe higher wages because 
she happens to have parents dependent 
on her, any more than he can be allowed 
to pay her less because she has a legacy 
from her grandparents or because she 
lodges free with her parents and merely 
wants some money for dress” (THE 
Survey, August 1, 1914). 

Plainly there is antagonism between 
the doctrine of equal pay for men and 
women and the doctrine of the minimum 
wage. If the demand for equal pay be 
conceded, the legal minimum wage for 
men must be abandoned; as must also 
the legal obligation upon the man to sup- 
port the wife and children—a high price 


to pay for a doubtful advantage to 
groups of women. 
Recognizing these inescapable condi- 


tions, humanism would encourage young 


women to regard industrial work as only 
a temporary expedient for filling their 
time, with more or less profit, until they 
marry. 
tenanced which in any way would reduce 
the young woman’s fitness for mother- 
hood, and it would advise her to select an 
employment which would prepare her 
for her real life’s work. For instance, 
domestic service in a good home, even at 
low wages, under an intelligent sympa- 
thetic woman who would encourage the 
servant in “keeping company,’ would be 
more advantageous than making paper 
boxes or artificial flowers, dipping 
matches, tending a spinning machine, or 
wrapping parcels under a driving man 
superintendent, in a store or factory. 
And, in fact, the money return for the 
domestic service would be higher. 
Therefore, a vocational bureau for 
guiding girls into an occupation, wheth- 
er under private philanthropy or in con- 
nection with public schools, if under the 
control of feminist ideas, will hunt for 
jobs preferably outside of homes and 


’ alien to domestic life; if under control 


of humanist ideas will seek first to fill 
every procurable opening inside homes, 
or, like nursing, preparatory for domes- 
tic life. 

Under humanism, the regiments of 
bright young women engaged at a salary 
in social and philanthropic institutions 
would be warned when they were en- 
gaged that they would not be retained 
beyond a few years and must, on no ac- 
count, regard the employment as a life’s 
career. 

' The director of one eugenic associa- 
tion which annually engages a few of the 
most brilliant graduates of the women’s 
colleges says to them: “I will employ 
you for three years, and no longer, be- 
cause by the end of that time I expect 
you will have secured a permanent en- 


No employment would be coun-, 
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gagement to become some good man’s 
wife and continue your eugenic work in 
a more fruitful way.” 

Teachers’ salary schedules would in a 
similar spirit be revised. 


maximum 
For sixteen years and 


present the 
spinsterhood. 


more after starting to teach the wom- || 


an’s salary is annually increased almost 
automatically, and promotion to the 
highest positions is the reward reserved 
to those who eschew motherhood. 
Humanism would organize school sys- 


tems on the presumption that it desired a 
every teacher to. marry before thirty and — 


approved her return to the service, for 
ten to fifteen years, after forty-five, 


when her children were grown up. It ~ 


would, therefore, make the first appoint- 
ment of a woman fresh from training 
school, for a maximum of five to ten 
years, and would reserve the highest 
teaching positions available to women 
for those women who had completed the 
richest» of a woman’s experiences, the 
rearing of a family. Meantime, it 
would subsidize her for the teaching of 
her own young children at home, to an 
amount fully equal to the present cost 
of teaching them in school. 

Through thoughtlessness and through 
blindness to the fatal racial consequen- 
ces, schools and colleges, philanthropic 
societies and the best employers of labor 
are engaged unconsciously in a con- 
spiracy against matrimony. They say in 
effect to the most competent young 
women: “If you renounce marriage and 
continue in this salary earning work we 
will raise your earnings periodically and 
promote you to positions of greater hon- 
or and responsibility.” : 

Such conspiracy is treason to society 
more flagrant far than any combination 
in restraint of trade. By breaking up that 
conspiracy, humanism would reduce the 
problem of the married woman in indus- 
try, which must next be considered. 


[In the next instalment Mr. Martin will discuss the question: “Shall 
a woman resign her wage-carning position when she marries?” | 


In large cities, — 
like New York, the salaries are arranged ~ 
as if there were a deliberate purpose to — 
temptation to — 
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The Catholic Church and Birth 


Restriction 
By Fohn A, Ryan 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HY does the Catholic church 
oppose the voluntary limita- 
; tion of offspring? 
The first answer is that the 
church does not do so. She does not 
forbid it where it is effected through 
abstinence from conjugal intercourse, 
and without undue danger to the mainte- 
nance of chastity. However, the church 
does not positively and generally recom- 
mend this sort of restriction: first, be- 
cause she is not convinced that the low- 
ering of the birth-rate is urgently neces- 
sary; second, because she knows that the 
practice of conjugal abstinence will 
probably not be readily adopted nor 
chastely followed by the majority of 
married couples. 

But that the church condemns as 
grievous sins all positive devices for 
controlling births—that is, abortion and 
all the so-called contraceptives—is evi- 
dent from the long 
declarations on the subject during the 
nineteenth century by the Roman con- 
gregations. These reaffirm in specific 
and precise terms the traditional doctrine 
as seen in holy scripture, and in the 
writings of the church fathers and 
theologians. 

What is the rational ground of this 
condemnation? The fact that all these 
devices constitute the immoral perversion 
of a human faculty. According to nat- 
ural reason, the primary and funda- 
mental criterion of good and bad is hu- 
man nature adequately considered. Ac- 
tions which are in harmony with nature 
are good; those which are not in harmony 
with nature are bad. Now, to exercise 
a faculty in such a way as to prevent it 
from attaining its natural end or object 
is to act contrary to nature. 

The application of this principle to the 
subject of contraceptives is obvious. 


| The generative faculty has as its specific 


and essential end the procreation of off- 
spring. That is the object which ex- 
plains and rationalizes this particular 
faculty. When the faculty is so used 
that the very use of it renders the ful- 
filment of its purpose impossible, it 
is perverted, used unnaturally, and 
therefore sinfully. Such perversion of 
the generative faculty is on exactly the 
same moral level, and is wrong for pre- 
cisely the same reason as the practice 
of the solitary vice. In either case the 
immorality consists in the fact that a 
function is performed in such a way as 
to frustrate its natural end. 


line of. official - 


Now, I am very well aware that the 
fundamental ethical principle which has 
just been summarily stated, does not 
appeal to those persons who take as the 
basic criterion of right and wrong hap- 
piness, or utility, or some form of indi- 
vidual or social welfare. Their first 
reply would probably be that the prin- 
ciple at the basis of the Catholic view 
is metaphysical. In their opinion this 
characterization would be a_ sufficient 
condemnation. Yes; the principle is 
metaphysical. It is based upon intrinsic 
grounds, upon the necessary and essen- 
tial relations between functions and 
ends, and not at all upon considerations 
of utility or consequences. Being meta- 
physical and intrinsic, the principle is 
incapable of demonstration by recourse 
to experience. If it is not self-evident, 
it is not convincing. 

But I would remind these objectors 
that their principle of right and wrong 
is also metaphysical, If it is not, it is 
utterly irrational. No principle or prop- 
osition can be established by an infinite 
series of references to further principles. 
Somewhere a limit must be set, and this 
limit must be taken as_ self-evident. 
Hence, if social utility is set-up as the 
standard of morality, it must be accepted 
on faith. It cannot be proved. If a 
man tells me that such and such actions 
are bad because they conflict with social 
utility, and I ask him to prove that so- 
cial utility is necessarily a good thing, 
he is unable to go further back or deeper 
down, He must assume that social util- 
ity is good in itself, intrinsically good. 
Thus, his fundamental position takes the 
form of a metaphysical principle. In 
this respect we are on equal footing. 

The differences between us are that 
my fundamental principle of morals— 
namely, human nature adequately consid- 
ered—is absolutely correct, while his 
fundamental  principle—namely, — social 
utility—is incomplete; and that his inter- 
pretation of social utility which leads 
him to believe in contraceptives is based 
upon a faulty and insufficient analysis of 
facts. Lest the reader become discour- 
aged at this point, I assure him that I 
do not intend to discuss the first of these 


’ propositions, and that I shall devote the 


remainder of this paper to the second 
and more concrete proposition. 

Actions and practices which are intrin- 
sically opposed to the order of nature 
are in the long run bad for the individ- 
ual and the race. Contraceptive devices 


are debasing to those who employ them, 
since they lead inevitably to loss of rev- 
erence for the marital relation, of re- 
spect for the conjugal partner, and of 
faith in the sacredness of the marriage 
bond. From the nature of the, case, 
these statements cannot be proved by 
specific instances, but must depend upon 
our general knowledge of human psy- 
chology. I submit the testimony of one 
expert, one of the country’s greatest 
gynecologists, Dr. Howard A. Kelly of 
the Johns Hopkins medical school and 
hospital [See Harper's Weekly, October 


16, 1915]: 


“Practically, I find that the people who 
come to me having used various mechan- 
ical devices of preventing conception, 
have lost something in their married life 
which ought to have been more precious 
to them than life itself. All meddling 
with the sexual relation to secure facul- 
tative sterility degrades the wife to the 
level of a prostitute.” 


The limitation of families through 
these practices is injurious to the race. 
It leads inevitably to an increase of soft- 
ness, luxury, and materialism, and to a 
decrease of mental and moral discipline, 
of endurance, and of the power of 
achievement. Today as always, right 
and reasonable life consists in knowing 
the best that is to be known, and in lov- 
ing the best that is to be loved; and this 
means preferring the rational self to the 
animal self, the altruistic things to the 
egoistic things. Today as always, deeds 
worth while are accomplished only at the 
cost of continuous and considerable sac- 
rifice, of compelling ourselves to do 
without the immediate and pleasant 
goods for the sake of the remote and 
permanent goods. 

Says Dr. Chatterton-Hill, the distin- 
guished sociologist of the University of 
Geneva in The Sociological Value of 
Christianity (page 160) : 


“The continuity of social existence is 
conditioned by society conforming itself 
to the great law of struggle and suffer- 
ing; and the path which the individual 
must follow if he is to attain to moral 
perfection, and through moral perfection 
to salvation, is likewise the path of 
struggle and suffering.” 

Now the practice of contraception 
springs from and in turn greatly rein- 
forces a diametrically opposite theory of 
life values. Its impelling principle is 
dislike of sacrifice and disinclination to 
painful effort; its dominating aim is the 
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indefinite increase and variation of 
pleasant physical sensations. The at- 
mosphere that it creates and fosters is 
an atmosphere of ease, egotism, mate- 
rialism, which is generally fatal to the 
development of those moral qualities 
which are essential to high mental dis- 
cipline, disinterested service of the 
neighbor, self-denying application, and 
the sustained pursuit of any great and 
beneficent ideal. 

The small-family advocates never 
weary of assuring us that in the matter 
of children quality is better than quan- 

_ tity. But their policy is injurious to 
both. In the majority of small families, 
the superior intellectual and material 
opportunities are more than neutralized 
by the moral disadvantages and losses, 
in the form of egotism, inefficiency, in- 
dolence, and over-indulgence. 

An article on The Only Child in the 
November Century Magasine describes 
the manifold inferiority of “only chil- 
dren,” as disclosed by an investigation 
of several hundred such persons. The 
great majority of them are “lamentably 
arrogant and selfish,” “reach manhood 
and womanhood sadly handicapped and 
markedly inferior to other children,” 
are unusually “nervous,” “excessively 
occupied with thoughts of self,” and in 
general “grow up deficient in initiative 
and self-reliance.” Common observation 
seems to show that these defects of the 
“only child” afflict in only a lesser de- 
gree the children of two- and three- 
child families. The main cause of the 
defects, a wrong theory of welfare in- 
volving a bad system of domestic train- 
ing, accounts for and is present in the 
majority of small families, whether the 
number of children be one, two, or 
three. 

To be sure, it is not possible to give 
a mathematical’ demonstration of the 
proposition that the small-family system 
means moral and social decadence. The 
case must rest upon an interpretation of 
general facts and tendencies, as ob- 
served in every-day life, and upon the 
general lessons of history and psychol- 
ogy regarding nations and individuals 
that have devoted themselves to the pur- 
suit of ease and the shirking of. diffi- 
culties. Professor Ellwood tells us in 
The Social Problem that “materialistic 
standards of life” are the dominant fea- 
ture of and the greatest menace to our 
civilization. Now, the man who does 
not see that contraceptive practices are 
at once the effect and the powerfully re- 
acting cause of these standards, is either 
ignorant, or myopic.or prejudiced. 

There is no intention here of assert- 
ing that materialistic ideals and social 
inefhciency affect all small families. 
Where the number of the children is 
small despite the desires of the parents. 
the moral perceptions of the latter are 
healthy; where the number is kept small 
through sexual abstinence, the moral 


ideals of the parents and their capacity 
to subordinate the lower to the higher 
self will suffice to withstand the forces 
of materialism; where the husband and 
wife are unusually strong in character 
and in their convictions of the worth of 
the higher life, they will often be able 
to avoid the normal results of contra- 
ceptive practices. But the latter are 
obviously exceptions to the general rule 
governing their class. 

On the other hand, I do not deny that 
the majority of the families of un- 
skilled workingmen would have sufficient 
opportunities of self-discipline if the 
number of their children were narrowly 
limited. But the policy cannot be re- 
stricted to such families. It is already 
much more prevalent among the middle 
classes.and the rich than among the 
poor; and if the latter should adopt it, 
they, too, would desire to continue it 
after they had improved their financial 
position. Thus, the whole of society 
would become vitiated. It is yet possi- 
ble to let the working-classes function 
as the “saving remnant” of civilization. 
-So much. for the deterioration in 
racial quality. There is likewise a real 
danger to quantity. In France, where 
the practice of family limitation has 
been in operation longest, the population 
has been for some years practically at a 
stand-still. It would already have un- 
dergone a considerable decline had it not 
been greatly strengthened by. the large 
families in the genuinely Catholic sec- 
tions of the country, and materially sup- 
plemented by immigration from the 
neighboring countries. 

Should the small family cult become 
general throughout the western world 
it would undoubtedly bring the other 
countries to the condition of France. 
They would all then be confronted by 
one of three choices: a declining popu- 
lation; a population kept up only by 
immigration from the Orient; or depop- 
ulation avoided only by the unusually 
large families of Catholics. 

Advocates of limitation sometimes 
manipulate statistics in such a way as 
to insinuate, without explicitly asserting, 
that the general decline in the birth- 
rate is offset by the decline in the death- 
rate, and that the former is the cause of 
the latter. The fact is that those coun- 
tries in which the birth-rate has become 
lowest have not, with one or two un- 
important exceptions, reduced their 
death-rate to an equal extent. And the 
main cause of the decreasing death-rate 
is the improvement in medicine and hy- 
giene and in the economic condition of 
the masses during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. France has a much lower 
birth-rate, but a considerably higher 
death-rate than Prussia (see the table 
on page 8 in Dr. Newsholme’s The De- 
clining Birth-Rate). 

Are the great masses of underpaid 
iaborers to be forbidden te raise their 
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remuneration through the simple devic 
of lowering their birth-rate? Emphati 
cally, yes. The end does not justify the 
intrifsically immoral means, the practice 
of contraception. The condition of th 
poorer classes would not be genuinely — 
improved through the adoption of de-_ 
vices and ideals which make inevitably 
for egotism and materialism. 4 
Moreover, it is not at all certain that— 
the immediate aim, the diminution of the 
unskilled section of the population, 
would be as effective as its advocates” 
assume. The laboring masses of France, 
who quite generally restrict their num-— 
bers artificially, are not so well paid as” 
those of Germany (see Fifteenth Annual] © 
Report of the United States commis-— 
sioner of labor). 


reduced to normal proportions by indus- 


trial education—to say nothing of immi-_ 


gration restriction—by improving their 
earning power 
them live normal family lives. 

In general, the proper remedy is a 
better distribution of our industrial op-— 
portunities .and products. 


The excessive size of ' 
the group of unskilled laborers could be ~ 


instead of forbidding © 


Dr. Ingram — 


tells us in A History of Political Econ- |, 


omy (page 121) that the teaching of — 
Malthus was very welcome to the higher 
ranks of society because it 
“tended to relieve the rich and powerful 
of responsibility for the condition of the 
working classes, by showing that the lat- 
ter had chiefly themselves to blame, and 
not either the negligence of their supe- 
riors or the institutions of the country.” 
History seems to be repeating itself — 
in this matter. Some of our economists 
are not entirely free from this reproach; 
for example, Prof. Willford I. King in 
his recent volume on The Wealth and In- 
come of the People of the United States. 


He declares that the blame for the low i 
wages of the underpaid classes “must be | 


laid upon the parents and grandparents 
of the workers themselves,” who brought 
too many children into the world because 
they were “either incompetent, ignorant, 
or unwilling to restrain their animal 
passions” (page 250). 

The intimation that the ancestors of 
the poorly paid workers should have 
kept their families small by “restraining 
their animal passions” is not only im- 
pudent and inhuman, but disgustingly 
pharisaical. It implies that the working 
people. who did not limit the number of 
their offspring exercised less self-control 
than do those more cultured persons who 
practice birth restriction; whereas, the 
notorious fact is that most of the latter 
employ devices which, instead of in- 
volving sexual self-restraint, make pos- 
sible a much larger indulgence of the 
“animal passions” than is the case where 
the wife is regularly bringing forth chil- 
dren. Surely those of us who believe 
in social justice ought to refrain from 
such false and cruel judgments and im- 
plications concerning the responsibility 
for bad economic conditions. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
AND SOCIAL, WELFARE 


PECIALIZATION and the break- 
down of old uniformities (among 
the chief characteristics of sci- 

‘ entific management) are a part 
| of the price which we have to pay for 
| the conquest of nature and industrial 
| development. As such, they call not for 
condemnation, but for positive construc- 
tive effort to alleviate their temporary 
| evil results and to counteract and elimi- 
nate their permanent unfavorable effécts. 
Nor can scientific management be sing- 
| Ted out to bear the whole burden. The 
problem is general and social. Such, 
therefore, must be the remedy. 

Moreover, in spite of dogmatic state- 
ments of certain-leaders, scientific man- 
agement is not one rigid and indivisible 
whole, which must be accepted or re- 
jected as it is. Fortunately, it is ex- 
‘perimental and developing, something 
' which can be modified and molded if its 
character and implications are thorough- 
ly understood. 

The investigation of scientific man- 
agement and labor undertaken by the 
‘writer for the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations was the re- 
sult primarily of hearings held by the 
commission in April, 1914. It then de- 
veloped that the representatives of or- 
ganized labor were in almost unquali- 
fied opposition to scientific management 
as defined by them, viz., “as certain 
well-defined efficiency systems, recently 
devised by individuals and small groups 
under the leadership or in imitation of 
men like F. W. Taylor, H. L. Gantt 
and Harrington Emerson, by whom this 
term has been preempted,” In view of 
this attitude of organized labor, the in- 
vestigation was confined mainly to the 
systems of scientific management thus 
named. _ 

The investigation was undertaken 
primarily to test the validity of these 
opposing claims and to determine what, 
' if anything, can be done to harmonize 
the relations of scientific management 
and labor, and to protect and promote 
’ the welfare of all concerned. ; 

In making the study, the effort 
throughout was to avoid personal bias, 
and to view all matters purely from the 
standpoint of fact and cause. Its pur- 
pose was conceived to be to lay founda- 
tions for a judgment of scientific man- 
agement, not relative to an absolute 
ideal, but relative to the alternative 
which would exist’ without it. There 
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was no desire to uphold or to condemn 
either party to the controversy, least 
of all to foment contest. The prime ob- 
ject was to lay bare the facts of the 
actual situation and to dispel misunder- 
standings as a starting-point and basis 
for reasonable control and constructive 
effort. 

In the course of the inquiry, the 
writer became acquainted with scientific 
managers for whom he has the highest 
respect and admiration—men who are 
capable of putting human above pecun- 
iary considerations, who have the inter- 
est of their workmen truly at heart so 
far as they see it, and who are glad to do 
all in their power to remedy evil effects 
that can be shown to exist—many of 
these men have exhibited a straightfor- 
ward honesty and sincerity of purpose 
that cannot be questioned; they have 
shown an earnest desire to get at the 
truth underlying this controversy, and 
to rectify all errors and evils that could 
be demonstrated to them in connection 
with their work or shops; many of them 
are serious students of social and eco- 
nomic questions, who bring to their 
study earnestness and intelligence of a 
high order and a sincere desire to safe- 
euard and improve the welfare of labor. 
Unfortunately, these men do not repre- 
sent the only type concerned with the in- 
stallation and operation of the new sys- 
tems, and, in the interest of truth and 
justice, it has been necessary to weigh 
the evil with the good. 

What was found to be really needed 
under the circumstances is not so much 
repression and direct control as social 
supplementation and increased knowl- 
edge. The main demands are for a 
frank recognition of the trend of events 
and for some method of putting back 
into the worker’s life the content which 
he is losing as the result of increased 
specialization and the abandonment of 
the old apprenticeship system. The de- 
velopment of such a method will, of 
course, take time. In the meanwhile, we 
need more thorough study and general 
publicity concerning the true character, 
policies and methods of scientific man- 
agement, its possibilities, responsibilities 
and limitations; concerning the real 
character, intelligence and spirit of 
those engaged in its application, the 
qualities and qualifications required by 
the best social standards for the exer- 
cise of this power and responsibility and 


the progressive education of scientific 
management experts and employers, 
labor and the public to the needs and 
requirements of the situation. 

Mr. Taylor was right when he set up 
as the goal of achievement and prin- 
ciple of scientific management, “higher 
wages with lower labor cost.” Lower 
labor costs make higher wages possible, 
and while lower capital costs are equally 
significant in this respect, without both, 
higher wages for all and in the long run 
are not likely to be realized to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Insofar, then, as scientific manage- 
ment affords opportunity for lower costs 
and increased production without add- 
ing to the burden of the workers in ex- 
hausting effort and long hours or in in- 
ferior working conditions, it creates the 
possibilities of real and substantial bene- 
fits to labor and to society. No one who 
has made a careful study of scientific 
management can doubt that it does, at 
its best, afford such opportunities to a 
very high degree. Fully and properly 
applied, scientific management may in- 
clude and may not be incompatible with 
all that is covered in the phrase “science 
in management,” and it has, of itself, de- 
veloped many devices and many policies 
and methods for the improvement of the 
productive processes, not excluding ideas 
and methods which promise well for 
the betterment of labor conditions and 
the protection of labor interests. 

At its best, as set forth by Mr. Tay- 
lor, and as realized in practice, scien-~ 
tific management is the latest word to 
date in the sheer mechanics of produc- 
tion and inherently in line with the 
march of events. It means a thorough- 
going improvement and standardization 
of the material equipment and produc- 
tive organization of the plant before an 
attempt is made to apply its peculiar 
methods and devices to the determina- 
tion of standards of labor efficiency and 
wage payments. 

Quite apart, therefore, from the ques- 
tion whether the ideals advocated are 
attained or at present attainable and 
whether scientific managers are to be 
found who purposely violate them, sci- 
entific management has in its claims and 
in the methods upon which they are 
based, shown the way along which we 
may proceed to more advantageous re- 
sults for labor and for society. It points 
the way toward raising the standard of 
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living for all classes of labor and for so- 
ciety at large. It is in the line of truly 
efficient management to which organized 
labor itself stands committed. 


The Test of Practice 


So much for the goal of the founders 
of scientific management. Investigation 
proves that in practice it falls far short; 
in general, of “scientific management at 
its best,” and of:the claims made for it, 
and, therefore, justifies many of the 
charges brought against it by organized 
labor. These shortcomings of scientific 
management in practice and their causes 
are considered in the report under thir- 
teen heads. 

Comparative research demonstrates be- 
yond any reasonable doubt that scien- 
tific management in practice is character- 
ized by manifold diversity and by strik- 
ing incompleteness as compared with its 
theoretical counterpart. No single shop 
was found that could be said to repre- 
sent fully and faithfully the Taylor sys- 
tem as presented in the treatise on Shop 
Management. No representative of the 
Gantt system was encountered com- 
plete and unmixed with alien elements. 
No shop was discovered wherein the 
Fmerson ideals were completely demon- 
strated and had full sway. This incom- 
pleteness and diversity in practice apply 
not merely to unimportant matters of 
detail, but cover many of the most es- 
sential features of scientific manage- 
ment, even among those shops desig- 
nated by Taylor, Gantt and Emerson as 
representative of their work and influ- 
ence. 

The best ideals of scientific manage- 
ment require that the installation of the 
system shall begin with a thoroughgo- 
ing study, improvement, where possible, 
and standardization of the material 
equipment, managerial organization and 
productive processes of the shop. Not 
until this material and organic improve- 
ment and standardization have been far 
advanced can efficiency ratings be fixed 
and rates of wage payment based on 
accomplishment be established without 
the ‘possibility and probability of grave 
injustice to the workers. 

Nevertheless, it is found that this pre- 
liminary work of improvement and 
standardization is often delayed and 
often neglected. Some particular aspect 
or feature of the system is not infre- 
quently stressed out of all proportion, 
and this is apt to be task-setting or some 
system of payment. Sometimes, even, 
these labor features are the only ones 
seriously dealt with, and there are cases 
where they are the only important re- 
sults of the work of the experts and 
where they become in the minds of both 
expert and management the esSence and 
almost the only corporeal reality of 
scientific management. 

Relatively few of the scientific man- 
agement shops employ the full system of 
functional foremanship as outlined by 


Mr. Taylor. The logical distribution of 
duties according to the Taylor scheme 
seems more capable of fulfillment than 
the practical distribution of authority. 

Nor does uniformity prevail among 
scientific management shops in_ the 
methods of selection and hiring, and no 
reasonable justification has been found 
for the claims that scientific management 
makes possible the scientific selection of 
workers. On the whole, the work and 
results of the better class of scientific 
management shops in the matter of selec- 
tion and hiring compared very favorably 
with the most advanced outside estab- 
lishments. At the worst, they were 
found to differ in no essential respects 
from those which are characteristic of 
the ordinary run of industrial establish- 
ments. 

Investigation reveals little to substan- 
tiate the sweeping claims of scientific 
managers made as to the character, ex- 
tent and results of ‘attempts at adapta- 
tion, instruction and training of the 
workers. Rather there is much to show 
that in these matters, scientific manage- 
ment in practice varies with the special 
conditions found in different industries 
and with the special motives and exigen- 
cies which determine the policies of dif- 
ferent shops. Nowhere did the writer 
discover any scientific or adequate meth- 
ods for adapting the worker to the task. 
Scientific management shops, in general, 
depend upon nothing in the way of gen- 
eral occupational adaptation of the work- 
ers except the ordinary trial and error 
method. 

The impression of the writer was 
strong that the average manager in 
scientific management shops is not only 
quite indifferent to but profoundly ignor- 
ant of the broader and deeper aspects 
of the problem of vocational selection 
and adaptation. This, however, is not 
surprising, for the matter is generally 
acknowledged to be still a laboratory 
problem which will require years of 
study and experimentation by trained 
psychologists before the result sought 
can be attained. 

The attention given to the instruction 
and training of workmen in scientific 
management shops is, in general, greater 
than that which exists in similar modern 
establishments as a whole, and the meth- 
ods thus employed are, at their best, 
greatly in advance of those which char- 
acterize the average outside establish- 
ment where apprenticeship has been 
abandoned. Where special instruction 
was given, however, it ranged from care- 
ful initial training and ~ thereafter 
friendly supervision, suggestion and as- 
sistance, to a few hours or moments of 
preliminary teaching and observation, 
after which the worker was thrown upon 
his own resources. Standard written in- 
struction cards containing an elaborate 
and minute analysis of the job, which 
are generally supposed to be a universal 
characteristic of stientific management, 
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were found in connection with work of 
a moderately complex and definite char- 
acter, but tended to disappear at both 


extremes. : a 


Differentiating Features 


Time study and task setting based — 
upon it are, more than anything else, the 


essential and differentiating features of 
scientific management so far as its re- 
lations to labor are concerned. 


Upon 
their assumed accuracy and justice de- © 
pend most of the claims of scientific ~ 
management to its scientific character 

and its justice in dealing with workers. 7 


“Time and motion study,” said Mr. Tay- 


lor, “is the accurate, scientific method 4 
by which the great mass of laws gov-— 


erning the best and easiest and most pro- 
ductive movements of men are investi- 
gated. 


force in determining all the conditions 
of work and pay.” 


The implication borne out by other | 
equally positive assertions is that the task 


based on t:me study is set with scientific 
accuracy both with reference to the ma- 
terial conditions and the capacity of the 
workers employed, and the just demands 
which can be made upon: them. ‘Each 
workman is assigned to a definite and, 
by him, accomplishable task,” and with 
“due and scientific allowance for the 
human factor and legitimate delays.” 


The results of time study are, therefore, 


according to Mr. Taylor, not a legiti- 
mate subject of bargaining, since they 


partake of the nature of objective scien-— 


tific fact, in the determination of which 
the prejudices and opinions of men have 
had no part. 

It is just in this connection, however, 
that the unbiased investigator receives 
his strongest impressions of the diversi- 


ties of so-called scientific management — 


methods. Far from being the invariable 
and purely objective matters they are 


They substitute exact — 
knowledge for prejudiced opinion and 
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pictured to be, the methods and results — 


of time study are in practice the special 
sport of individual judgment, subject to 
all the possibilities of diversity, in- 
accuracy and injustice that arise from 
human ignorance and prejudice. 

In the consideration of time study, 
two main purposes, for which it may be 
employed, must be differentiated. It 
may be used primarily for the study, 
improvement and standardization of 
methods of doing work altogether with- 
out reference to a standard time for its 
accomplishment, or it may have for its 
main or sole purpose the fixing of a 
definite task time or efficiency scale. 
Great possibilities of advantage, both 
to the employer and the workmen, exist 
in time study employed for the purpose 
first named. The writer has seen ex- 
amples and results of this work which 
command his unqualified admiration, and 
he has no hesitation in affirming that 
time study may thus be used to work 
revolutionary improvements in current 
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OT only has Professor Hoxie’s report, the heart of 

N which he presents in the accompanying article, the 

distinction of being the first thorough-going study 

of scientific management that has been made by a competent 

and disinterested observer, but its standing is buttressed by 

the fact that two other men, representing employers and 
employes, co-operated in producing it. 


T will be remembered that Prof. John R. Commons in his 
report for the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, which was signed by five of the nine commission- 
ers, laid down certain principles that he felt must be fol- 
lowed by government investigators in order to give validity 
to their findings. These principles had been adopted by Pro- 
fessor Hoxie in the investigation that led up to the report 
that is summarized on these pages, and were faithfully ob- 
served up to the final point of referring the report for criti- 
cism to a committee of employers and employes concerned 
with scientific management in practice.. This was prevented 
by the exhaustion of the appropriation before the work was 
quite completed. 

The method employed by Professor Hoxie is of interest, 
therefore, to industrial investigators generally. First of all 
he made a careful study of scientific management as pre- 
sented by its leading advocates and an equally careful study 
of the objections made to it by organized labor. This in- 
volved an examination of the books, papers and pamphlets, 
the hearings and government reports bearing on the subject, 
and consultation with leading advocates on both sides of the 
controversy. 

Two preliminary statements were then prepared present- 
ing respectively the labor claims of scientific managers and 
the trade union objections to scientific management. The 
first of these statements was submitted successively to Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, H. L. Gantt, and Harrington Emerson, 
the leading students and advocates of scientific management, 
for revision and approval. The second was examined, modi- 
fied and approved by a committee appointed by the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor, and by 
the chief officers of that organization. 


HE issues were thus at the outset fully and clearly 
defined and authenticated by the parties to the contro- 
versy. The freliminary documents were carefully analyzed 
by Professor Hoxie to determine the information needed 
to establish the truth on each point at issue. 
was then drawn up calling for this information, not in the 
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main in the form of opinions, but in the form of statements 
of actual facts and results. 

Then, two things were done, in order that the study should 
be fair in all respects to the parties concerned. Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Gantt, and Mr. Emerson were asked to designate the 
shops to be investigated, and an extended search was made 
for experts acceptable to each side to accompany the in- 
vestigator in the examination of the shops. As the result 
of this search, Robert G. Valentine, industrial counselor of 
Boston, was appointed by the commission to represent em- 
ploying management, and John P. Frey, of Cincinnati, editor 
of the International Molders Journal, was appointed. to 
represent the interests of labor. 

These expert representatives of the two sides to the con- 
troversy collaborated with Professor Hoxie throughout the 
course of the investigation, which was confined mainly to 
the shops designated by Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gantt and Mr. 
Emerson. The actual examination of the shops was begun 
early in January, 1915, and with some interruptions, con- 
tinued through April, 1915. Thirty-five shops and. system- 
atizing concerns were examined, and interviews were had 
with many prominent scientific management leaders, experts. 
employers and labor leaders. 

Following this field work Professor Hoxie made a care- 
ful analysis of the information secured, and drew up a re- 
port which he submitted to Mr. Valentine and Mr. Frey for 
careful consideration and detailed criticism, after which the 
three investigators collaborated in its revision. The result 
was a report and recommendations, approved without qualifi- 
cation and signed without reservation by the representatives 
of employing management, the labor expert, and the chief 
investigator. A revision of this report, which also received 
the unqualified approval of Mr. Valentine and Mr. Frey, has 
since been published in book form by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, under the title Scientific Management and Labor. 


HE successful co-operation between the three groups 

as represented by Professor Hoxie, Mr. Valentine and 
Mr. Frey shows something of the possibilities of investiga- 
tions undertaken in this way. Mr. Valentine gave the re- 
port his unqualified endorsement, and Mr. Frey, who has 
prepared a separate report for the trade union movement 
which he read at the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in San Francisco, was able to say: “I signed 
the Hoxie report without any reservations whatever, as its 
contents met with my full endorsement.”—Ep1Tor. 
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industrial methods generally, without any 
necessary evils to the workers individ- 
ually or as a class. 


Time Study 


Unfortunately, scientific management 
employers, in general, do not live up to 
the highest ideals in this connection. 
Some even do not recognize this vital 
distinction between time study for stand- 
ardization and time study for task setting 
and efficiency rating. The result is that, 
in a large proportion of the shops, time 
study for standardization is relatively 
neglected. Ignorance and indifference to 
the welfare of the workers or considera- 
tions of time and immediate economy fre- 
quently cause tasks to be set without the 
preliminary time study for standardiza- 
tion which is necessary to insure fair and 
uniform conditions and results. [Except 
possibly in the case of a machine job, 
where the human element is practically 
negligible, time study for task setting is 
not and cannot be, under existing cir- 
cumstances, an objective scientific mat- 
ter, for throughout, process and results 
are peculiarly dependent on human judg- 
ment and prejudice. ' 

It was proved during the investiga- 
tion, that at a score of points, the judg- 
ment of the employer, the time study 
man or the workers may be exercised 
so as to produce variation that will af- 
fect and alter the task itself. In other 
words, the time study process includes a 
score of factors variable with the judg- 
ment and will of those immediately con- 
cerned, variation in any or all of which 
acts as a determinant of the task. 

That the factors thus enumerated are 
not constant in practice, and that the 
tasks thus set by time study have no 
necessary or objective scientific relation 
to what the members of the working 
group can or should accomplish, but are 
dependent chiefly upon the judgment of 
the time study man, the writer can posi- 
tively affirm, as the result of many care- 
ful observations of time studies made 
in scientific management shops, and 
much analysis and discussion of methods 
‘and results with scientific managers and 
time study men. 

As a result, time study for task set- 
ting is found in scientific management 
shops in all possible variations in meth- 
ods and results. In some, the highest 
standards are maintained, and liberality 
of the task is the keynote. In others, 
time study is used almost solely for task 
setting—the maximum task is just as 
surely sought, and the method is warped 
to this end. Here, the task or 100 per 
cent efficiency, is to all intents and pur- 
poses, arbitrarily fixed, sometimes prac- 
tically before the time study, at what it is 
judged the workers can be forced to do, 
the main use of the time study being to 
prove to the workers that the task can 
be done in the time allowed. Moreover, 
consistency does not necessarily prevail 
in the same shop. 


Under the same management, some of 
the jobs may be timed carefully and the 
tasks set with care, while others are 
hastily studied, and the tasks set little 
better than crude guesses. Thus, in 
practice, 100 per cent efficiency may, 
and sometimes does, mean anything from 
the output of the “swift” to a “fat job” 
even for the plodder. There is little 
doubt that, as time goes on, general im- 
provement and greater uniformity may 
be expected in ideals, technique and re- 
sults obtained through time study. As 
things are now, however, formidable ele- 
ments stand in the way. | 

The first of these is the character of 
the time study man. The best men in 
this work are perhaps technically quali- 
fied, but, so far as the observation of the 
writer has gone, the best of them are 
generally technicians, with little knowl- 
edge of the subject of fatigue, little un- 
derstanding of psychology and tempera- 
ment, little understanding of the view- 
point and problems of the workers, and 
with almost complete ‘lack of knowledge 
of and interest in the broader economic 
and social aspects of working class wel- 
fare. .Prevailingly, they were found to 
be of the narrow-minded, mechanical 
type, poorly paid, poorly trained, and oc- 
cupying the lowest positions in the man- 
agerial organization, not at all the kind 
of men who, in a matter where judgment 
and fairness are such important factors, 
could be expected to act as wise arbiters 
between employers and workmen. 

The second element which stands in 
the way of greater uniformity in the 
ideals, technique and results of time 
study is that of economy. In connection 
with many operations performed by a 
group of workers, the conditions fre- 
quently vary, not only for the whole 
group, but between workman and work- 
man engaged in it. In many industries 
also, materials of the same general char- 
acter vary in quality, and products of 
the same general kind made with the 
same machinery and tools are not strict- 
ly identical. Under such circumstances, 
if fair tasks are to be set, separate time 
studies must be made for all such varia- 
tions, but such careful and specific stud: 
ies would very often eliminate the possi- 
bility of profits. ; 

Other cases, where the element of 
economy interferes with adequate time 
study and careful task setting, are orders’ 
for specialties, not likely to be repeated, 
stock orders with variations or special 
attachments, rush orders on new lines of 
product, orders which require consider- 
able experimentation or a special degree 
of judgment and skill in layout of work. 
In all such cases, tasks must be set, if 
at all, with little or no actual time study, 
if delay and expense are not to spoil the 
market and eat up profits. In short, it 
is only in connection with standard pro- 
ducts requiring moderate skill and judg- 
ment in layout and work, that economy 
seems to allow of “adequate application 


\ 


of the time study method. Its natural 


sphere seems to be routine and repeti- 


tive work. 

Generally applied, therefore, even 
with all possible care and _ liberality, 
time study and task setting seem to be 
a source of considerable injustice and 
irritation to the workers. When we de- 


scend in the scale to employers who have — 


little consideration except for the re- 
turns or who look upon time study and 
task setting as a sort of religion, all 
these sources of uncertainty and injus- 
tice are exaggerated with the added 
possibilities of overstrain, exhaustion 
and under payment. With such possi- 
bilities in view, neither in the present 
nor in the near future, is there any rea- 
sonable ground for the sweeping labor 
claims of scientific management based 


on time study as a method of task set- — 


ting and efficiency rating. 


In making this statement, however, it _ 


is not intended to condemn time study 
and task setting as such, or to deny that 
under certain special conditions, results 
approaching scientific accuracy are pos- 
sible by these methods. Neither is it in- 
tended to be inferred that time study 
does not hold out the possibility of im- 
provement over the current methods of 
task setting nor that in some scientific 
management shops, the methods used 
are not fair and the results attained are 
not beneficial to the workers. 


Rate Making 


In any discussion of scientific man- 
agement and wages, two distinct matters 
demand consideration—the base rate, 
sometimes called the day-wage, which 
constitutes for any group of workers the 
minimum earnings or indicates the gen- 
eral wage level for that group; and add- 
ed efficiency payments which are sup- 
posed to represent special additional re- 
wards for special attainments. It is 
the claim of scientific managers that 
both these elements are scientifically de- 
termined, that individual workers are 
thus rewarded in proportion to their ef- 
ficiency, and that the rates thus estab- 
lished are never cut. 

Investigation failed to disclose any- 
thing scientific in connection with the 
setting of the base rates. These rates 
are fixed almost universally with refer- 
ence to the/prevailing wage levels of the 
region. Where current rates for the 
particular job are lacking, the new base 
rates seem to be determined partly by 
analogy, and partly by the competitive 
wage which can be commanded by the 
class of workers who are to perform the 
new tasks, ; 

In several cases, base rates, higher 
than those current, were found to have 
been set with the avowed purpose of 
attracting better workmen. Cases also 
were found of attempts to lower the 
union scale. Scientific management 
shops seem as ready as others to raise 
the base rates as the wage level gener- 
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ally advances. In practice, however, 
there appears to be nothing scientific or 
out of the ordinary in connection with 
this whole matter. 


Modes of Payment 
When we leave the subject of base 


rates, and turn to the modes of payment 
devised by scientific management, rela- 
tive uniformity at once gives place to 


bewildering diversity with respect both 


to methods and results. 


Each of the 
leaders, Taylor, Gantt and Emerson, has 
worked out his own particular payment 
scheme, but it would be a gross mistake 
to assume either that no other than 
these methods of remuneration are in 
use in scientific management shops, or 
where these methods are adopted, that 
they are of necessity strictly adhered to. 
Numerous other efficiency payment sys- 
tems have been devised by leaders and 
independent systematizers, some of 


which have found their way even into 


Taylor, Gantt and Emerson shops. 

A considerable variety of modifica- 
tions and combinations of the three 
standard methods was also found. At 
the same time, few if any scientific man- 
agement shops have found it desirable to 
discard altogether the older modes of 
payment. Usually, there is a consider- 
able amount of day work, even in high- 
ly systematized shops. Straight piece 
work is also surprisingly prevalent, some 
highly commended shops showing no dis- 
position to replace it for certain classes 
of work. Indeed, the unmodified and 
strictly applied Taylor, Gantt and Em- 
erson systems can hardly be said to be 
the typical modes of payment in scien- 


‘tific management shops. 


The Taylor differential piece rate sys- 
tem is infrequently encountered. The 
Gantt task and bonus system is frequent- 
ly modified. Variation in the Emerson 
system and its effects are produced in 
several different ways. In all the sys- 
tems of efficiency payment, the element 
of quality enters with quantity into the 


| determination of the awards to be made; 


other factors also may affect the work- 
man. Various supplementary additions 
and various causes for deductions may 
thus become involved in the calculations. 

The whole situation, moreover, is 
complicated, and the effects of the sys- 
tems upon the wage-workers are modi- 
fied by bonus and premium payments 
calculated in various ways, and paid for 


_ various reasons to a larger or smaller 


number of managerial functionaries, 
principally gang foremen or functional 
foremen of various kinds, and by the 


_ payment or non-payment of these addi- 


tional rewards to helpers in gang work. 


In fact, once the principle of efficiency 


payments is recognized, there is an in- 
finite number of ways in which it may 
be worked out and applied with results 
to the worker depending entirely upon 


the designs of the individual adminis- 


trations. 


With respect to the unmodified sys- 
tems of payment devised by the lead- 
ers of the schools of scientific manage- 
ment under consideration, it may be said 
that none of them except the differential 
piece rate makes it clear that scientific 
management intends to purchase labor 
by specification. All of them belie the 
claim that scientific management pays 
workers in exact proportion to efficiency. 
One of them has the obvious intent of 
weeding out the lower grades of work- 
ers, while the other two are so consti- 
tuted as to make such workers quite un- 
profitable to the employer. Two of them 
lend themselves to the exploitation of 
mediocre workers, those who can deliver 
a medium output, but cannot attain to 
a standard task set high. All of them 
furnish a strong stimulus to high effi- 
ciency and output, but in themselves fur- 
nish no apparent check to over-speed- 
ing and exhaustion. All of them are 
capable of being liberally applied, but 
all can also be used as instruments of 
oppression through the undue severity 
of task setting or efficiency rating. 

Finally, all the systems tend in their 
direct effects to center the attention of 
the worker on his individual interest and 
gain, and to repress the development of 
group consciousness and interest. It 
must be admitted that these systems are 
admirably suited to stimulate the work- 
ers,, but in so far as there may be virtue 
in the union principles of group solid- 
arity and group uniformity and in so far 
as the systems lay claim to scientific 
accuracy or special conformity to jus- 
tice in award, they must be judged ad- 
versely. 


With reference to the maintenance of 
rates under scientific management, a 
somewhat equivocal situation seems to 
exist. The writer believes it to be a 
fast that scientific management has fos- 
tered the idea that rates should not be 
cut, and that there is much in the ideals 
and general theory which, when fully 
applied, should have a tendency to im- 
prove the situation greatly in this re- 
spect, as compared with what obtains in 
the average unorganized shop. Never- 
theless, to say that rates in scientific 
management shops are never cut, and 
to assume that the whole influence of 
scientific management is in the direc- 
tion of maintenance of rates, would be 
patently opposed to the facts. Rates are 
rarely, if ever, cut openly in scientific 
management shops, but the payment 
methods employed, together with the 
methods of task setting, lend themselves 
readily to indirect cutting. Time study 
analysis can almost always be used to 
alter in some degree the nature of the 
task or of the product. When this has 
been done, a new task can be set, and 
a new rate established without osten- 
sible violation of the scientific manage- 
ment principle of maintenance of rates, 
and often without the knowledge of the 
workmen. 


It is the very essence of scientific 
management to make such improvements 
wherever possible, and while good man- 
agers who have the welfare of their 
workers at heart, endeavor to see that 
workers shall not be made thus to suffer, 
unscrupulous employers are not slow to 
take advantage of these methods to de- 
mote workmen, and actually lower wage 
rates. The different systems of pay- 
ment also would seem to afford special 
possibilities and inducements for man- 
ipulating the conditions of work and act- 
ual rates of the workers. 

The fact seems clear that there is a 
conflict of tendencies within the thing 
itself. There is strong inducement for 
scientific managers to maintain rates 
strictly, and-the honest efforts of those 
who deserve the name so to maintain 
them can hardly be impugned. At the 
same time, however, the greatest ad- 
vance toward efficiency for which scien- 
tific management stands is obtained by 
the constant alteration of conditions of 
work and tasks through time study. 
Such alterations, almost of necessity, 
mean constant indirect rate cutting. 


Over-exertion and Exhaustion 

Scientific management, according to 
Mr. Taylor, guards the workers against 
over-speeding and exhaustion, nervously 
and physically, as the result of many 
characteristic devices and effects of sci- 
entific management: 

By standardizing equipment and per- 
formance, thus tending to prevent ignor- 
ance in bidding and cut-throat competi- _ 
tion ; 

By substituting exact knowledge for 
guesswork in the setting of the task and 
the determination of the hours and other 
conditions of work; < 

By careful studies of fatigue and the 
setting of the task on the basis of a large 
number of performances by men of dif- 
ferent capacity, and with due and scien- 
tific allowance for the human factor and 
legitimate delays; 

By removing the suspicions of employ- 
ers that the workers are soldiering, and 
eliminating the need for pace setters; 

By turning speeders into instructors 
and transferring responsibility for con- 
triving the best methods of work from 
the workers to the management; 

By removing from each worker re- 
sponsibility for the work of others, and 
for the instruction of beginners and help- 
ers; 

By maintaining the best conditions for 
performing work, through furnishing 
the best materials and tools at the proper 
time and place; 

By training the workers in the most 
economical and easiest methods of per- 
forming operations; 

By instituting rational rest periods 
and modes of recreation during the 
working hours, and 

By surrounding the workers with the 
safest and most sanitary shop condi- 
tions. 
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Mr. Taylor has, without doubt, put his 
finger upon the chief causes of over- 
speeding, and has pointed out efficient 


means of safeguarding the workers 
against its evil effects. Unfortunately, 
investigation indicated that scientific 


management, in practice, furnishes no 
reasonable basis for the majority of 
these specific claims in the present, and 
little hope for their realization in the 
near future. Standardization of equip- 
ment and performance is frequently neg- 
lected. 

Time study, as practised, generally 
falls far short of substituting knowledge 
for guess work in the setting of the task. 
Proper instruction of the workers is 
often lacking. The suspicions of the 
employers that the workers are soldier- 
ing are not always removed. The ap- 
parent need for pace setters is not al- 
ways abated. Speeders are not always 
turned into instructors. The best tools 
and materials are not always furnished 
at the proper time and place. The work- 
ers are not always trained in the most 
economical and easiest methods of per- 
forming operations. 

In all these matters, the utmost varia- 
tion prevails in scientific management as 
in other shops. Moreover, the facts se- 
cured in this investigation seem to show 
that practically, scientific management 
has not materially affected the length 
of the working day, and where stand- 
ardization and inspection are not prop- 
erly carried out, as is often the case, it 
is obviously out of place, to talk of trans- 
ferring from the workers to the man- 
agement responsibility for contriving 
the best methods of work, and removing 
from each worker responsibility for 
the work of others, and for the instruc- 
tion of beginners and helpers. 


The Question of Fatigue 


Rest periods and modes of recreation 
during working hours were infre- 
quently encountered, and while the 
introduction of scientific management 
systems has the tendency, without 
doubt, to clean up the shop and 
improve the condition of belting, ma- 
chinery and arrangements of material 
equipment generally, all of which is in 
the direct line of sanitation and safety, 
several shops visited were below good 
standards in these latter respects. With- 
out doubt, scientific management can and 
often does go far, through the study of 
machinery and the careful observation of 
the ongoing process of production, to- 
ward the establishment of proper allow- 
ances for legitimate delays not connected 
directly with the human factor. 

When we come, however, to the mat- 
ter of fatigue studies, and their connec- 
tion with speeding and exhaustion, Mr. 
Taylor’s claims seem to break down com- 
pletely. No scientific fatigue studies 
were found taking place in the shops, 
and the time study men employed, who 
should be charged with such studies, 


seem in general to be quite indifferent 
or quite ignorant in regard to this whole 
matter. 

Efforts to discover from scientific 
management experts proper methods for 
studying fatigue brought out only vague 
replies. Were it not for certain ex- 
amples cited in scientific management 
texts, there would seem to be no ground 
for crediting it with scientific aspira- 
tions in this direction. This does not 
mean that no attention is given to fatigue 
in scientific management shops. Cases 
were found where the health and energy 
of the workers were carefully observed 
and attempts were made to adapt the 
work to their condition, but the methods 
employed were the rough-and-ready ones 
of common-sense observation. The 
writer has a strong impression that 
scientific management workers in gen- 
eral are not over-speeded. On the other 
hand, there appears to be nothing in the 
special methods of Scientific manage- 
ment to prevent speeding-up where the 
technical conditions make it possible and 
profitable, and there is much in these 
methods to induce it in the hands of un- 
scrupulous employers. 


Tenure and Opportunity 


Scientific managers claim that the way 
is open for all workers to become “first- 
class” men. They are stimulated to this 
by the systems of efficiency payments, 
which furnish immediate rewards for 
increased or improved output. The rec- 
ord of each man is known to the em- 
ployer, so that no one can be held back 
by prejudice or favoritism. Functional 
foremanship creates many new and ad- 
vantageous positions not heretofore with- 
in the reach of shop workers. There is 
a much closer association between the 
shop workers and the management staff. 
The way to the top, therefore, is always 
open for the man of energy and ability. 

A careful examination of the evidence 
in this connection indicates that some of 
the claims are greatly exaggerated, and, 
at the same time, reveals counteracting 
tendencies and effects. On the whole, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that, fully 
and properly applied, scientific manage- 
ment more surely and speedily separates 
the efficient from the inefficient workers, 
and affords speedier and more certain 
promotion and advancement to the 
former than management of the ordinary 
kind. It cannot, however, greatly en- 
large the field for promotion compared 
with the great number of workers, and, 
in practice, the methods of promotion 
and advancement vary greatly in char- 
acter and merit with the individual shop 
management. 

Scientific managers make the claim 
that shop discipline, in the old sense, is 
practically eliminated by the spirit and 
characteristic methods of their systems. 
Trade unions, on the other hand, charge 
unnecessary managerial interference by 
a host of petty officials present in the 
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scientific management shop, and that a 
multiplicity of new offenses is created, 


resulting in increased fining and docking 
of the workers who fail to meet the 
severe tests and intricate arrangements 
of the system. In theory, the scientific 
managers would appear to have the best 
of the argument, and the writer was 
agreeably struck by the absence, in prac- 
tice, of rough and arbitrary disciplinary 
authority. In general, it would seem 
that scientific management does lessen 


the rigors of discipline, as compared with — 
other shops where the management is 


autocratic, and the workers have no or- 
ganization and no voice in determining 
the conditions of work and disciplinary 
code. On the other hand, it creates the 
possibility of great disciplinary severity 
and refinements. 
the character of the industry, the com- 
petitive conditions, and the spirit of the 
individual management. 

The investigation brought out nothing 
to distinguish scientific management as 
unique in respect to methods of dis- 
charge and length of sérvice, but much 
to indicate that it has developed in prac- 
tice no consistency of methods, results 
or, perhaps, even tendencies. A separate 


labor bureau often exists whose chief — 


official is generally charged with review- 
ing and recording the circumstances of 
discharge, but rarely with any final au- 
thority. This sometimes rests with the 


superintendents, sometimes with the fore- | 


man. The grounds of discharge seem 
to be those current in ordinary shops, 
though apparently more attention is paid 
to the worker’s productive record. The 
extent of discharge seems to depend, 
here as elsewhere, upon industrial con- 
ditions, and the motives of the particu- 
lar management. 
cured to show that in respect to length 


of service and labor turnover, the great- — 


est variations exist in scientific manage- 
ment shops as in those outside, depend- 


ing mainly on the industry and general _ 


industrial conditions. 


The Charge of Autocracy 


Organized labor declares that scien-'— 


tific management is essentially autocratic 
—a reversion to industrial autocracy. It 
forces the workers to depend upon the 
employers’ conception of fairness, and 
limits the democratic safeguards of the 
workers. It tends to gather up and 
transfer to the management all the tra- 
ditional knowledge, the judgment and 
the skill of the workers, and monopolizes 
their initiative and skill in connection 
with the work. It ordinarily allows the 
workmen no voice in hiring or discharge, 
the setting of the task, the determina- 
tion of the wage-rate or the general con- 
ditions of employment. 

Scientific management, further, says. 
organized labor greatly intensifies un- 
necessary managerial dictation and dis- 
cipline; tends to prevent the presenta- 
tion and denies the consideration of 
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grievances, and tends to increase the 
number of shop offenses and the amount 
of docking and fining. It introduces 
the spirit of mutual suspicion and con- 
test among the men, and thus destroys 
the solidarity and co-operative spirit of 
the group. It has refused to deal with 
_ the workers except as individuals. It is 
incompatible with and destructive of 
unionism. It destroys all the protective 
, tules established by unionism, and, fin- 
| ally, it is incompatible with and destruc- 
| tive of collective bargaining. 


The Claim of Democracy 


Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, claims 
that scientific management is the es- 
sence of industrial democracy. It sub- 
stitutes the rule of law for arbitrary de- 
cisions of foremen, employers and 
unions, and treats each worker as an 
independent personality. It transfers to 
the workers the traditional craft knowl- 
edge which is being lost and destroyed 
under current industrial methods; les- 
sens the rigors of shop discipline; pro- 
motes a friendly feeling and relation- 
ship between the management and the 
men and among the workers of the shop 
or group. It gives a voice to both par- 
ties—to the workers equal voice in the 
end with the employer—and substitutes 
joint obedience to fact and law for 
obedience to personal authority. No 
such democracy has ever existed in in- 
dustry before. 

Every protest of every workman, says 
Mr. Taylor, must be handled by those 
on the management side, and the right 
or wrong of the complaint settled, not 
by the opinion, either of the management 
or the workmen, but by the great code 
of laws which has been developed, and 
which must satisfy both sides. Both 
can refer only to the arbitrament of 
science and fact. Scientific management 
thus makes collective bargaining and 
trade unionism unnecessary as means of 
protection to the workers, but it wel- 
comes the co-operation of unionism. 

It is evident that we have here two 
distinct conceptions of industrial democ- 
racy, and that the failure of the Taylor 
‘group and the unionists to agree as to 
the character of scientific management, 
in this respect, results largely from the 
fact that neither party has grasped the 
viewpoint of the other. Each argues 
the matter in terms of his own concep- 
tion, assuming this to be common to 
both. Each arrives thus at conclusions 
necessarily opposed to the other, and 
each, therefore, wonders at the stupidity 
or intellectual dishonesty of the other, 
perhaps without just cause. 

A careful study of the facts underly- 
ing the claims and counter-claims in this 
connection forced the investigator to the 
| following conclusions: The conception 
_ of democracy held by Mr. Taylor, which 
_ postulated a fundamental harmony of 
| interests between employers and work- 
ers, all the relations between them de- 


termined by the impersonal dictates of 
natural law and fact, is, for the present, 
at least, a Utopian dream. The demo- 
cratic or autocratic character of scien- 
tific management must, for the present, 
therefore, be judged by the degree to 
which it furnishes the workers, individ- 
ually and collectively, an  opportu- 
nity of directly expressing and enforcing 
their viewpoint, as against that of the 
employer, and of protecting their stand- 
ards of work and pay against his possible 
aggression. 

Looking at the matter in this light, 
scientific managers are divided, in their 
attitude toward industrial democracy. 
A very few are truly democratic in 
Spirit and purpose. Some think them- 
selves democratic, but analysis of their 
ideas and attitudes shows them to be in 
reality adherents of a benevolent despot- 
ism in industry. More are definitely 
committed to the ordinary autocratic at- 
tiude of employers generally. 

In practice, scientific management, 
generally tends to weaken the competi- 
tive power of the individual worker, 
thwarts the formation of shop groups, 
and weakens group solidarity. More- 
over, scientific management generally is 
lacking in arrangements and machinery 
necessary for the actual voicing of the 
workers’ ideas and complaints, and for 
the democratic consideration and adjust- 
ment of grievances. Collective bargain- 
ing has ordinarily no place in the de- 
termination of matters vital to the work- 
ers, and the attitude toward it is usually 
tolerant only when it. is not well under- 
stood. 

Finally, unionism, where it means a 
vigorous attempt to enforce the view- 
point and claims of the workers, is in 
general looked upon with abhorrence, 
and unions which are viewed with com- 
placency are not the kind which organ- 
ized labor in general wants, while the 
union co-operation which is invited is al- 
together different from that which they 
stand ready to give. In practice, scien- 
tific management must, therefore, be de- 
clared autocratic—in tendency a rever- 
sion to industrial autocracy which forces 
the workers to depend upon the employ- 
ers’ conception of fairness, and limits 
the democratic safeguards of the work- 
ers. 

Causes of Short-comings 

Attention has already been called to 
the great possible benefits of scientific 
management, and to men and shops of 
exceptional merit. There is too another 
side of the matter—viz., unfounded and 
unproved trade union objections, which 


it has been found impossible to discuss ® 


within the limits of the present study. 
In this field, reasonable conformity to 
certain important ideals and claims can 
be shown to exist. It must also be con- 
sidered that scientific management is 
still in its infancy or early trial stages, 
and that immaturity and failure to at- 
tain ideals in practice are necessary ac- 


companiments to the development of any 
new industrial or social movement. 
Doubtless, many of its short-comings 
will, therefore, be cured by time. Be- 
fore this can be brought about, how- 
ever, certain potent causes of present 
evil must be eradicated. 


Dangers to Labor 


The first of these is a persistent at- 
tempt on the part of experts and man- 
agers to apply scientific management and 
its methods outside its natural sphere. 
As indicated in the discussion of time 
study and modes of payment, these meth- 
ods can be applied with reasonable ac- 
curacy and justice only where produc- 
tion is relatively stable, and only in the 
more simple and repetitive lines of work. 
Much of the evil of which workers com- 
plain in scientific management shops is 
due to attempts to apply these methods 
indiscriminately and arbitrarily to all 
sorts of industries, under all sorts of 
conditions and to all kinds of work. 

A second chief source of danger to 
labor is that scientific management of* 
fers its wares in open market, but it 
has developed no means by which it can 
control the use of these by the purchaser. 
While there are exceptions to the rule, 
it is generally true that the manage- 
ment, in calling in a systematizer, has 
its own very special and immediate ends, 
and that the systematizer does not have 
a free hand in carrying out his plans and 
purposes. He is subject to the will, 
judgment and whim of the employing 
ot proprietorial personnel. The out: 
come is frequently conflict between the 
systematizer and the management, re- 
sulting in the abandonment of the 
scheme only partially worked out or the 
retirement of the expert, leaving the 
management to apply crudely the meth- 
ods partially installed, sometimes to the 
detriment of the workers and their in- 
terests, 

Thirdly, scientific management is 
closely interlocked with the mechanism 
of production for profit, and the law of 
economy rules. Many things which 
would be desirable from the ideal stand 
point, and which are a practical neces- 
sity, if the interests of the workers are 
to be fully protected, are not always or 
usually economical. This is especially 
true of time study, task setting and rate 
making. Here, it frequently happens 
that relatively simple and crude tests 
serve to establish conditions and lay 
down rules that will increase production 
and profits without giving rise to glar- 
ing injustices or causing open labor pro- 
test, and, even, it may be, with immedi- 
ate gain to most of the workers over 
their previous wages and conditions of 
employment, while the more thorough 
tests which would be required to secure 
relative justice to all the workers and 
to insure long time benefits to them are 
uneconomical, costing more than they 
would return to the management. 
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Under these circumstances, even the 
most thoroughgoing scientific manage- 
ment experts halt the work of installa- 
tion far short of conditions which would 
make good the labor claims of scientific 
Management, and content themselves 
with “making allowances,” which “in 
their judgment” are sufficient to offset 
any evils and injustices which might 
arise out of the crudity of their tests 
and studies. 

Fourthly, the shortcomings of scien- 
tific management in practice are largely 
due to the existence and practice of self- 
styled scientific management systematiz- 
ers and time study experts, who lack, 
in most respects, the ideals and training 
essential to fit them for the work which 
they claim to be able to do. Scientific 
management, as a movement, is cursed 
with fakirs. The great rewards which 
a few leaders in the movement have se- 
cured for their services have brought 
into the field a crowd of industrial pat- 
ent medicine men. The way is open to 
all. No standards, or requirements, 
private or public, have been developed 
by the application of which the goats 
can be separated from the sheep, and 
employers have thus far proved credul- 
ous. So the scientific management 
shingles have gone up all over the coun- 
try, the fakirs have gone into the shops, 
and, in the name of scientific manage- 
ment, have reaped temporary gains to 
the detriment of the real article, the em- 
ployers and the workers. 

What proportion of the numerous fail- 
ures of so-called scientific management, 
of the positive errors and evils of time 
study, task setting and rate making, 
found in shops under this name, are due 
to the work of these fakirs, is matter on 
which no judgment can be _ passed, 
though scientific managers have various- 
ly estimated the fakirs as four out of 
five, or nine out of ten. The certainty 
is that this element exists; that its repre- 
sentatives, apparently, cannot be clearly 
distinguished and set off under existing 
circumstances from the more legitimate 
scientific management practitioners; that 
the legitimate scientific management 
group seems powerless to eliminate or 
control it; and that it exposes employ- 
ers and workers alike to the losses and 
injustices of crude and inaccurate in- 
dustrial tinkering—all in the name of 
scientific management and under the pro- 
tection of its promises and its claims. 

Fifthly, on the whole, and barring 
some notable exceptions, the sponsors 
and adherents of scientific management, 
experts and employers alike, are pro- 
foundly ignorant of very much that con- 
cerns the broader humanitarian and so- 
cial problems which it creates and in- 
volves, especially as these touch the 
character and welfare of labor. This is 
partly due to the newness of their ap- 
proach to the questions involved, and 
their consequent unfamiliarity with 
many facts and problems which have 
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been brought into prominence recently 
by the students of the social sciences, 
and especially with the newer viewpoints 
and standards of judgment that have 
thus been developed. The prominent 
members of the scientific management 
group—engineers and employers for the 
most part—seem to be developing their 
economic and social theories, in fact, al- 
most wholly on the basis of their own 
experience and of the simple funda- 
mental and general assumptions which 
economists and social scientists gener- 
ally have tried out and abandoned. Their 
reasonings and conclusions in regard to 
such matters, therefore, have many of 
the marks of the naiveté of early scien- 
tific beginnings. 

This awakening to economic and so- 
cial problems by the engineers and scien- 
tific management employers, is, in itself, 
a most hopeful sign. They are close to 
the problems of industry. Their efforts 
seem bound, in the end to correct eco- 
nomic errors and to enrich economic 
thought.. In the present, the tendency 
is to rush in boldly with crude state- 
ments of “laws” and “solutions” and 
“claims,” that could be made good only 
on the basis of much that social science 
at its best has as yet not attained. And 
these solutions and claims are rendered 
the more naive and inadequate by the 
fact that these engineers and employers 
have not approached, as a rule, and, by 
the very nature of their occupations and 
experiences, cannot approach any real 
comprehension of the peculiar conditions 
and relations that create the aims, atti- 
tudes, problems, standards, and ideals of 
the workers, whose needs and welfare 
and sense of justice they easily assume 
to interpret and to be able to satisfy. 

To their minds, therefore, the delicate 
and difficult part of the task of installa- 
tion is the solution of the material, me- 
chanical and organic problems involved. 
They tend to look upon the labor end of 
their work as a simple technical matter 
of so setting tasks and making rates that 
the workers will give the fullest pro- 
ductive co-operation. They tend naively 
to assume that when the productivity of 
the concern is increased and the labor- 
ers are induced to do their full part to- 
ward this end, the labor problem in con- 
nection with scientific management is 
satisfactorily solved. In short, in the 
majority of cases, the labor problem ap- 
pears to be looked at as one aspect of 
the general problem of production in the 
shop, and it is trustfully assumed, that, 
if it is solved with reference to this prob- 
lem, it must also be solved with due re- 
gard to labor’s well-being and its just 
demands. 


Ultimate Effects on Labor 


We come now to more fundamental 
matters—inherent characteristics of sci- 
entific management, and its more ultimate 
effects upon labor and labor welfare, 
assuming it to be*fully and properly ap- 
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plied. Scientific management, at its 
best, furthers the modern tendency to- 
ward the specialization of the workers. 
Its most essential features—functional 
foremanship, time study, task setting 
and efficiency payments—all have this 
inherent effect. 


Specialization 


Functional foremanship means that 
the worker is to have taken from him 
much that he formerly had to perform 
in connection with a particular task. It 
projects the managerial activity down 
into every phase of shop work. As Mr. 
Taylor says, it effects a more equal divi- 
sion of the work between the manage- 
ment and the men by taking from the 
latter many of the activities which they © 
were formerly obliged to perform. But 
it is not merely in sweeping from the job — 
its auxiliary operations that scientific — 
management tends to specialize the work 
and the workers. 

Time study, the chief corner-stone off 
all systems of scientific management, 
tends inherently to the narrowing of thea : 
job or task itself. The chief function of 
time study is the analysis of work, the 
reduction of operations to their elemen- 
tary motions and units, and the recom- 
bination of these elements into operations 
more quickly and easily performed. The 
preponderating tendency of time study, 
therefore, is to split up the work into | 
smaller and simpler operations and tasks, — 
and to further the invention of new ma- 
chinery of a mote automatic type, and 
of machinery for the performance of 
former hand operations. : 

With functional foremanship ae 
off from the job auxiliary operations, 
and time study tending to the narrow- - 
ing of the task itself, task setting and ~ 
efficiency methods of payment come into — 
play as forces tending to confine the 
worker to a single task or narrow range - 
of operations. The worker is put upon ~ 
the special task for which he seems best — 
adapted, and he is stimulated by the 
methods of payment employed to make - 
himself as proficient as possible at it. 
When he succeeds in this, to shift him > 
to another task ordinarily involves an 
immediate and distinct loss to the em- 
ployer and the workman himself natur- 
ally resents being shifted to a new task 
involving thus an immediate loss in his 
earnings. | 

This inherent tendency to specialization 
is buttressed, broadened in its scope and 
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. perpetuated by the progressive gathering 


up and systematizing in the hands of the 
employers of all the traditional craft 
knowledge in the possession of the work- 
ers. With this information in hand, and 
functional foremanship to direct its use, 
scientific management claims to have no 
need of craftsmen in the old sense of the 
term, and, therefore, no need for an 
apprenticeship system except for the 
training of» functional foremen. It, 
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Editorials 


NE durable good has already grown out of 
the contest over the nomination of Louis D. 
Brandeis for the Supreme Court. This is the 
recognition on the one hand, and the assertion on 
the other, of the relation to our higher courts 
borne by a group in the community whose wishes, 
or prejudices, or ideals, or good opinion, or sanc- 
tion, or confidence—what you will—have hitherto 
not been weighed in the discussion of such ap- 
pointments. 

The reference is not to President Lowell and 
his company of protestants—built up around a 
few Boston law firms—who as one of our closest 
students of labor laws remarked, ‘‘Not liking Mrs. 
Jones at all, find many things at fault with her.’’ 
Nor is the reference to the faculty of Harvard law 
school which with one exception broke with the 
perhaps unconscious class-consciousness of the 
bench and bar and business interests of New Eng- 
land, and came out favoring Mr. Brandeis’ con- 
firmation—the exception being a law professor 
who had been worsted by him in a big case. 
Neither is the reference to the group of Boston 
social workers who, as recorded in last weck’s 
Survey, have gone on record expressing their 
faith. 

The reference is to the rank and file of working 
people who have found him a true man. Prob- 
ably Mr. Brandeis is better known among the 
farmers of the West for his conservation fight 
than he is in our industrial districts for his con- 
structive work in proving out the constitutionality 
of labor laws before the supreme courts of the 
states and the nation. 

It may be a decade before this latter service will 
be seen in perspective. But, in New York, he has 
come to grips with the economic struggle, and in 
the garment trades which have brouglit wealth and 
disorder to the city, opportunity and tragedy to 
immigrant working men and women—the very 
factories they work in running into the thousands 
—he helped mold the framework of a new indus- 


trialism. Where there was injustice and anarchy, 


the way of democratic self-control. 


he showed the way of order and good spirit; 
where there was tyranny and coercion, he showed 
So that, 
among people to whom the justice and democracy 


of America are interpreted by a host of pettv civil 
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_ officials, interferences, and brute facts of life, his 


nomination hecomes an earnest that America real- 
ly means what they were groping towards when 
they took shin and called it, in a dozen tongues, 
the ‘‘land of liberty and of opportunity.”’ 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Associate Editors 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


HIS great body of people have acclaimed 

the Brandeis nomination. That in itself 
would be a thing to ponder over in any considera- 
tion of how our Supreme Court may gain the con- 
fidence of the governed; how its legal acumen may 
be strengthened with human understanding. 

But with it has gone another fact, that this 
confidence-inspiring service by Mr. Brandeis has 
not been performed at expense of losing the good 
opinion of the other parties to these wrenching 
economic contests. Thus it is that leading employ- 
ers in the garment trades; labor leaders who have 
led the men; and attorneys who have represented 
both; arbitrators and negotiators who have been 
colleagues of Mr. Brandeis in one or another of a 
seore of tense causes; and social workers, journal- 
ists, citizens who have been close observers,—all 
have joined in the statement published on page 
684. Certainly no such endorsement has ever 
been given a judicial nominee in the history of the 
American bench, at once so inclusive of all eco- 
nomic grades and so balanced. 

In their too bumptious statement, the New Eng- 
land objectors declared that Mr. Brandeis did not 
have the confidence of the people. Here is con- 
fidence expressed, and here are people—a great 
segment of them running from top to bottom of 
the social order. Out of their own experience they 
testify to that confidence; and out of the common 
experience of hundreds and of thousands, who in 
the days of heat and bitterness of the strike out of 
which the protocol emerged, no Jess than in the 
slow processes of industrial adjudication, have 
come to believe in the integrity, the large mind, 
the judicial capacity of this man whose name has 
been put before the United States Senate. 


EDICAL literature has been smattered with 
lighter verse since the days of the bar- 
bers and magicians. Apparently every new group 
that crystallizes among doctors breaks out into 
chants of their craft. When the eugenics labora- 
tory was started at Cold Spring Harbor, the young 
biologists there contrived a ballad of creation in 
its most primitive forms which they roared 
around beach fires. 

Roentgenists are one of the newer groups in 
medical research, probing as deep into the mys- 
teries and paraphernalia of light and electricity 
as their X-rays do into the human frame; and ac- 
eumulating a vocabulary which must afford them 
clinical material in the shape of fractured jaws. 

The last issue of the American Quarterly of 
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Roentgenology presents some verses written by 
Caroline Bartlett Crane which play upon this ver- 
nacular and add to the rhymes of the profession. 
For example: 


AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 
What topsy-turvy men, alas! 
Who better see through wood than glass! 
And, given a Merry Widow hat, 
Show but the wires and pins of that! 
And are your fluoroscopic eyes 
To all our foibles just as wise? 
You “see through us,” ’tis my belief, 
Shoe-pegs to unerupted teeth! 
What if no pericardium stays, 
Outside the heart, your wizard’s gaze! 
Then shall your new mysterious ray 
Snatch all our mystery away! 
You scare us so that we would fain 
Go hide behind—a window pane! 


Mrs. Crane is known to the readers of THE 
Survey as a sanitary surveyor and civic reformer ; 
but here she is writing as hostess at a dinner of 
Roentgenists, her husband (Dr. A.W. Crane) be- 
ing president of the National Roentgen-Ray As- 
sociation. 


HE federal Children’s Bureau called atten- 
tion in its third annual report to our extra- 
ordinary lack of interest in the family as an insti- 
tution. The law directs the bureau to study infant 
mortality, the birth-rate, orphanage and deser- 
tion—all subjects requiring information as to 
family structure. But how many fathers are 
there in the United States? How many mothers? 
How many of these work for gain outside their 
homes? No one knows. Yet, the unpublished 
census returns of 1890, 1900 and 1910 contain the 
number of children born to each mother, and the 
number surviving at the time of enumeration, be- 
side the answers to these elementary questions. 
The importance of this data is, during the cur- 
rent year, greater than ever before, because of 
the bills introduced into the legislatures estab- 
lishing compulsory, contributory sickness insur- 
ance for all employes receiving less than $1,200 a 
year. This slumbering census data—whose exist- 
ence is thus fortunately revealed by the Children’s 
Bureau—would give us an authoritative basis 
upon which to estimate the cost of such insurance 
in any state. 

It is much to be hoped that the public, apprised 
of this great mine of facts in possession of the 
Bureau of the Census, will demand that it be made 
available as effectively as the business interests 
have always demanded comprehensive informa- 
tion regarding manufactures. 


HE appropriation bill, providing for the 

maintenance of the various state depart- 
ments, is now before the legislature of New York. 
It includes, of course, an appropriation for the 
Department of Labor. It does more than that; 
it goes into detail and provides for the salaries 
of every individual in every bureau included in 


the bill, from the chairman of the Industrial Com- - 
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mission to the office-boy. And it provides for ex- 
penses, all carefully classified. f 

Any position not specifically named in the bill 
is therefore to be eliminated, not directly, but by _ 
starvation. A careful reading fails to reveal any 
reference to the two chief factory inspectors, the | 
Division of Industrial Hygiene or the Bureau of 
Industries and Immigration. 

This means that the reorganization sponsored | 
by the Factory Investigation Commission, that — 
put New York’s inspection service, as far as equip- — 
ment went, on a par with the best in the world, 
is to be wrecked at its most vital point. 

It means that just as the whole country is awak- 
ening to the tremendous importance of industrial 
hygiene and its direct relation to the pocketbook 
of both employer and employe, New York is to 
throw out its inspectors who have been working 
in this field. 

It means that the state through whose great | 
port most of the tide of immigration flows, where 
the exploitation of the immigrant begins and — 
reaches its highest development, is to stop its work 
of protecting and assisting the immigrant. 

It is explained that the job of ripping the Labor ~ 
Department to pieces is in the interest of ‘‘econ- 
omy.’’ It is not an economy to the working peo- 
ple, whose health interests are now to be disre- 
garded. It is not an economy to the immigrants | 
who are now to be exploited freely by everyone | 
from the railroads down to the porters and board-_| 
meeonse runners, without effective official pro- | 
eSt. | 

It is not an economy to the public, which has _ | 
to pay the bill eventually for disease and crime. 
It is true that the offices in question have not al 
ways been most admirably administered. That 
can be changed, however. Abolishing the offices 
in this secret, underhanded manner is not a blow 
at poor administration. It is a blow at good gov- | 
ernment and public decency. | 


\ A J HEN a really able artist gets wrought up_ | 

over what seems to him a social wrong, | 
something is likely to happen. Something did — 
happen when John Galsworthy. wrote Justice and | 
treated the English public to a remorseless pic-_ | 
ture of the meaning of imprisonment. Reforms | 
that previous efforts had not brought. about in 
years were accomplished in a few months. 

_ We shall. have a chance:to see how Americans | 
will respond to this gripping tragedy of. Gals- | 
worthy’s when the play is presented in New York 
early in March. 


TOWARDS ULTIMATE HARMONY 


EMPERATE and disinterested thought on 

the issue of war and peace exists in dis- 
tressed Europe to a greater degree than news- 
papers tell. One inspiriting example is the report 
of a Conference toward a Pacifist Philosophy, 
held in London.’ Bertrand Russell, Edward Car- 
penter, Herbert Burrows, Patrick Geddes, J. A. 
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*Towards Ultimate Harmony. Published for the League of 
eae and Freedom. Headley Bros., 140 Bishopsgate, London, 


‘political applications are craved in vain. 
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Hobson, were among the speakers, though the 
papers of the last two are unfortunately not in- 
eluded; and the mere names suggest variety in 
outlook and high intellectual quality, 

Here is.no pusillanimous pleading for ‘‘a tame 
and sheepish peace’’; rather a vigorous probing 
of fundamentals, in human and national relations. 
One of the essays justly remarks that the worst 
thing about the war is ‘‘not the disgusting fight- 
ing but the disgusting thinking,’’ such amazing 
throw-backs in the intellectual life confront one 
everywhere, among one’s dearest friends as in 
one’s own muddled mind. The thinking here is 
helpful and clean, whether it provokes assent or 
disagreement. It is good, for instance, while the 
Hnglish press sneers at our apathy, to read from 
an Englishman such words as these: 


“Love of peace is promoted by a nation which. like Ameri- 
ca at the present moment, refrains from fighting in spite 
of what is conventionally an unimpeachable casus belli; 
and in spite of almost complete immunity from the risk of 
defeat. The fact that a great nation can deliberately re- 
fuse to meet violence with violence and choose instead a 
course likely to diminish the amount of violence in the 
world, is much more capable of opening men’s eyes to the 
madness of war than even the most violent punishment.” 


The papers open with Mr. Russell’s keen argu- 
ment for passive resistance—a sort of prose ex- 
pansion of Shelley’s Mask of Anarchy with rea- 
soning added. The terse cogent thinking is highly 
to be commended to those inclined to settle the 
whole question with a few platitudes about cour- 
age, honor and the defense of the weak: it quick- 


‘ens perception of the splendid heroism and dis- 


eipline for which such a policy would eall, and of 
its possible effectiveness. 

But the writer returns on himself at the end, 
confessing that people have not imagination 
enough to follow him, and concludes: 


“Although I firmly believe that the adoption of passive 
rather than active resistance would be good if a nation could 
be convinced of its goodness, yet it is rather to the ultimate 
creation of a strong central authority that I should look for 
the ending of war.” 


So the way is open toward Leagues of Peace. 

The tendency of some of the papers is to move 
in a rather rarified atmosphere, where direct 
But 
one cannot apply a principle till one has got it, 


the cheerful American practice to the contrary 


notwithstanding; and these more ethical papers 
have their own value. It is good to be told, as in 
an article by Caroline Playne, how the vitalistic 


_Bergsonian philosophy makes for pacifism; it is 


good to get help toward forming necessary and 
ignored distinctions, as between passive resist- 
ance and non-resistance, between the use of vio- 


' lence and the use of force. 


Survey readers, however, will especially wel- 


come the clear recognition that many causes of 
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war lie deep in the economic life; that ‘‘our com- 
mercial and industrial system has been animated 


-largely by the same spirit as that of the military 


svstem’’; and that no superficial measures short 
of drastic reconstruction based on moral growth 
ean bring a peace worth having. 


This recognition is especially clear in the essay 
by that ever thought-provocative person, Edward 
Carpenter. The essay begins with a panegyric 
on war that would satisfy Mr. Roosevelt. It 
shows how from the dawn of history, war has 
‘‘ploughed up human nature’’ to the raising of 
its very best crops, how ‘‘war and enmity are 
the wet-nurses of love and friendship.’’ It points 
out hopefully that all over Europe at this very 
day, a healthful process is going on—new ideas 
spreading from the contacts occasioned by the 
collision of nations which may be preparing a 
new internationalism more swiftly than any of 
the processes of peace could do. 


This granted, Carpenter incisively demon- 
strates that the time for the values born of war is 
drawing to an end because the struggle by which 
life is maintained is approaching a higher level. 
The Will to Power is a poor formula; it must yield 
to a broader, in which it can form one factor only 
—the Will to Expression. A nation cannot real- 
ize this nobler will by jealously seeking to oust its 
neighbors from the sun. 

The end to which he looks is no ‘‘fat, foolish 
and sentimental peace, replete, like a modern 
hotel, with every luxury, and with universal 
benevolence all around’’; it is ‘‘such a peace as 
shall at least breed the virtues partly due to war 
—solidarity, courage, comradeship, and the in- 
spiration of a common cause.’’ This common 
cause, where look for it? In the constructive 
growth of society, with its attendant heroisms 
and devotions, its disciplines, risks, martyrdoms! 
‘‘The time is at hand when the constructive cre- 
ative life of each people, rooting deeper, will pass 
below nationality and find its purpose in a great 
constructive humanity.”’ 


To envisage the tremendous work for this end, 
is to feel unendurable impatience with the pueril- 
ities and waste of international war. In telling 
words, Carpenter outlines the sweep of practical 
programs, with their demands. He ends with 
defining a stern alternative: Hither embrace with 
passionate resolution some such great human 
purpose, or go back again to war as necessary to 
manhood. 


“The horrors that we see around us today spring in their 
root from the fact that warfare is the internecine .condition 
of our own lives. Since parasitism and the deliberate prey- 
ing of one person upon the labors of another is a root con- 
dition of our’ social life, nothing can be more natural than 
that this should occasionally manifest itself in external 
warfare and the attempt of one nation to prey upon an- 
other. If we want to get rid of war, the cure must 
go deep, even to the banishment of mutual robbery and - 
slaughter out of our own midst. The nations of 
Europe stand round today to look for Hague conferences, 
federations, ententes and alliances to save them from their 
own folly; but the simple and efficient command, though in- 
deed most difficult to follow, is ‘Wash yoursELvEs and be 
clean.’ ” 


It is an exhilarating essay. One rises from 
reading it with the prayer echoed by another of 
these writers: ‘‘Lord, that we might receive our 
sight.’’ 

Viva D. ScuppeEr. 
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has been called upon to solve—a tribunal which in ver 
literal sense has depended for its existence mainly upo 
the consent of the governed, but also upon the confidence 
of the public—have been, as it seems to us, a signal proof | 
of the possession by Mr. Brandeis of those qualities essen- 
tial to a judge, a patient capacity to hear and understand: 
both sides and an ability to reach wise and just conclusions, 


BRANDEIS 


Statement presented at Washington this rweek by Newton D. 


Baker, former mayor of Cleveland, president of the National 
Consumers? League, and representatives of a large group of 
New York manufacturers, labor leaders, arbitrators, social 
workers and others. |Sce puye 681.] 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 


CHAIRMAN SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY COMMIT- 
TEE, SENATE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sir: The inquiry which your subcommittee is now 
making as to the qualifications of Louis D. Brandeis for 
the Supreme Court of the United States affords us both 
an opportunity and a duty. 

The reputation of a lawyer who has not held public 
office is ordinarily confined to the state or city in which he 
practices his profession. While Mr. Brandeis has not held 
public office, his reputation extends far beyond the borders 
of his own city and state. 

The knowledge which we have of his qualifications is 
derived especially from our knowledge of work performed 
by him in our own city of New York. Some of these 
services are of a purely local character; others have been 
performed for organizations whose offices are in this city, 
but whose sphere of influence extends throughout the na- 
tion. 

As to the services for these latter organizations, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to refer to his successful advocacy 
before the Supreme Court itself, and the highest courts 
of five states, in eight cases involving the constitutionality 
of state statutes. This service was to support these laws 
and to promote, by judicial decrees in these cases, the en- 
largement of the constitutional basis for industrial justice 
by establishing upon firm ground the power of the law- 
makers of the nation to protect by law women engaged in 
industry from excessive hours of labor and unhealthful 
conditions of employment. The fact that Mr. Brandeis has 
been in these efforts uniformly successful, that in the de- 
cisions which have been rendered in these cases his. views 
have been accepted and made a part of the judicial prece- 
dents on which the happiness and well-being of countless 
men and women are to depend, is a professional service, 
the value of which can scarcely be overestimated. The 
fact that Mr. Brandeis’ services in these important cases 
and, indeed, all the services to which we refer were unpaid 
and were the expressions of a lawyer’s ideals in action, 
is a concrete tribute to the quality of his mind and heart. 

So far as our city itself is concerned, it is our duty 
to express our grateful appreciation for the distinguished 
service which he has performed in the cause of industrial 
peace—notably by his contribution of the “preferential 
union shop” as the basis for arbitration between more 
than 600 manufacturers and more than 100,000 employes 
‘engaged in the so-called needle trades whose annual out- 
put is approximately $300,000,000. In these trades almost 
every year, strikes, involving great financial loss to both 
employers and employes and great hardship upon the tax- 
payers and consuming public, had long been customary. 
For six years these trades have been at peace. Law and 
order have superseded anarchy. 

This achievement fraught with inestimable blessings to 
our city of New York, has come through what may be 
described as an industrial court over which Mr. Brandeis 
himself has presided, and to which have been brought for 
orderly and peaceful solution all the disagreements which 
had theretofore resulted in yearly strikes of almost un- 
paralleled bitterness. The success of this tribunal re- 
quired that not only the employers and employes, but also 
the public opinion of the city should have complete confi- 
dence in the integrity, fairness, wisdom and _ broad- 
mindedness of Mr. Brandeis. The varied, concrete and 
practical difficulties which this unpaid industrial tribunal 


employes and residents of New York, feel ‘it our duty at 
this time to testify to the steadfast confidence in whi } 
Mr. Brandeis is held among us. 


[Note: Signatures are as individuals. Titles in brackets are 
merely for purposes of description.]} 


OSCAR STRAUS 

(Chairman Public Service 
Commission. ] 

CHARLES fF, MeFARLAND 
[Sceretary Federal Council of 
Churehes of Chrixt.| 

CHARLES R. CRANE 

FREDERIC C. UOWR 
[Commissioner of Immigra- 

gration, New York.) 

STEPHEN S, WISE 
[Rabbi Free Synagogue.) 

FLORENCE KELLEY 
[Secretary National Con- 

sumers’ League. | 

JOWUN A. KINGSBURY 
[Commissioner of Public 

Charities. | 

EDWARD T. DEVINE 

[Director New York School of 
Philanthropy.| 

LAWRENCE ABBOTT 
[The Outlook] 

LEO ARNSTEIN 

PAUL UL KELLOGE 
{Editor The Surcey.] 

ERNEST POOLE 

VALTER LIPPMAN 
[New Republic. 

GEORGE MM. PRICK, M.D. 
{Seeretary Joint Board of 

Sanitary Control.) 

NICOLAS KELLEY 

JOUN A. FITCH 
[The Surrey.) 

FRANCES PERKINS 
[Secy. Committee on Safety.] 
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JONMN MITCHELL 
[Chairman New York State 
Industrial Commission.) 
JAMES PP. WOLLAND 
[President New York State 
Federation of Labor.) 
PETER BRADY 
[Seerectary Allied Printing 
Trades Council, New York.) 
GEORGE WISUNACK 
[General Manayer Cloak and 
Skirt Makers Union.) 
SOLOVON POLOKOPF 
[Chief Clerk, Dress and 
Waistmakers’ Union.) 
PHILIP LAPLOWITZ 
(Secretary for Unions of Joint 
Board.) 


JOIIN B. ANDREWS 
[Secretary American A ssocias 
tion for Labor Legislation, 
FRANK OLIVER HALL , 
[Alinister Church of Divine 
Paternity.) 
PERCY STICNNEY GRANT 
| Rector Church of Ascension. 
MARY LH. DREIER 
[Former President, Woman’s > § 
Trade Union League. = | 
JOUN WAYVES HOLMES ] 
[Ainister Church of the Messiah. b 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 
| Lditor Home Weekly.) 
JOUN ELLIOT 
[| lead worker hae: Guitd.) \ 
ADOLPH LEWITSOTIN 
[Chairman National Commit 
tee on Prisons and Prison i 
Labor.] 
GAYLORD S. WHITH 
[Union Settlement. ‘ 
WILLIAM 1. MATTHEWS | 
SAM AL LEWITSOTIN a 
BAILEY BL BURRITT 7 
AMOS R, E. PINCHOT 
E.R, N. SELIGMAN 
[Professor of Political Econe- 
mu, Columbia University.) 
MORNAY WILLIAMS 
[President New York State }\3 
Child Labor Committee.) 
TENRY R. SEAGER th 
LPresident American Associa || 
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tion for Labor Legislation.) 
OWRN R. LOVEJOY 2 
[Secretary National Chila= 
Labor Committee.] 


M. KOVINISKY 
[President Joint Board Cloak 
and Skirtmakers’ Union.} 
J. HALPIN 
{Seretury Local 9 of Cloak & 
Suitmakers’ Union.) 
I, LANGER 
[Secretary Joint Board Cloak 
€& Suitmakers’ Union.} 
MORRIS T. LEADER 
[Secretary Local 35, Cloak & 
Suitmakers’ Union.] 
JOHN A. DYCKE 
[Secretary Local 18, Cloak a 
Suitmakers Union. 
PAUL METZ 
[Secretary Local 85, Cloak e 
Suitmakers’ Union. } 
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MANUFACTURERS 


MAX MEYER E, J. WILE 
ALBERT ADLER 


M. SILBERMAN 


W. FISCHMAN 
R. SADOWSKY 


[All of the Oloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Association] 


JACOB J. GOLDMAN GEORGE 
H. SHAPIRO 


8. LEWY NATHAN GINSBURG 
L. BE. ROSENFELD HARRY COHN 
ARNOLD 8. 


HARRY SCHLANG 
KUPFER MORRIS WEISS 


[All of the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Association] 


BELLE ISRAELS MOSKOWITZ 


[Chief Protocol Clerk for 


Manufacturers of Dress and Waist Industry.) 


ASSOCIATES IN ARBITRATION WorK 


HAMILTON HOLT 
[Lditor Independent, repre- 
senting manufacturers on 
Arbitration Board.) 
HENRY BRUERE 
[Ciy Chamberlain, Member 
Council of Conciliation.) 
HENRY MOSKOWITZ 
[Pres. Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, former 
Clerk of Arbitration Board.] 
WALTER BE. WEYL 
[Former Member Arbitration 
Board.) 
ROBERT BRUERE 
[Representative of Unions on 
Arbitration Board.) 
LILLIAN D. WALD 
(Member Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control.) 


JULIUS HENRY COHEN 
[Counsel for Manufacturers.] 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
| Counsel for Unions.) 
Wi, JAY SCHIEFFELIN - 
LPres. Citizens Union & Chair-— 
man Joint Roard Sanitary 
Control Clouk, Suit and 
Skirt Industry. ] 
Wi. J. THOMPSON 
[Representative of Unions on 
Hart, Shaffner & Mare Arbi- 
tration Bourd.| 
CHARLES L. BERNHEIMER 
[Chamber of Commerce, Mem 
ber Council Conciliation. } 


“GEO. W. KIRCHV BY 


{i ‘arden of Sing Sing, Mem- 
ber Council Conciliation.]} 
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CIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
[Continued from page 680.] 


herefore, tends to neglect apprentice- 
hip except for the training of the few. 
As this systematized body of knowl- 
edge in the hands of the employer grows, 
it is enabled to broaden the scope of its 
operation, and attack and specialize new 
operations, new crafts, and new indus- 
tries, so that the tendency is to reduce 
more and more work to simple, special- 
ized operations, and more and more 
workers to the position of narrow 
specialists. But scientific management 
is not only inherently specializing, it also 
tends to break down existing standards 
and uniformities set up by the workmen, 
and to prevent the establishment of 
stable conditions of work and pay. 


Tendency to Change 


Time study means constant and end- 
less change in the methods of operation. 
No sooner is a new and better method 
discovered and established and the con- 
ditions of work and pay adapted to it 
than an improvement is discovered in- 
volving perhaps 
tools and materials, a new way of doing 
things, and a consequent alteration of 
the essential conditions of work and pay, 
and perhaps a reclassification of the 
workers.. Change and more change is 
the special purpose and mission of this 
special instrument and central feature of 
scientific management. 


Certain conclusions inevitably follow: 
Scientific management, fully and prop- 
erly applied tends to the constant break- 
down of the established crafts and 
craftsmanship, and the constant elimina- 
tion of skill in the sense of narrowing 
craft knowledge and workmanship, ex- 
cept for the lower orders of workmen. 

What this means in increased competi- 
tion of workman with workman can be 
imagined. Were the scientific manage- 
ment ideal as at present formulated fully 
realized, any man who walks the street 
would be a practical competitor for al- 
most any workman's job. Such a situa- 
tion would inevitably break down the 
basis of present-day unionism in its 
dominant form, and render collective 
bargaining, as now practised, impossible 
in any effective sense in regard to the 


matters considered by the unions most 


’ 


essential. Add to all this the advantage 
gained by the employers in the progres- 
sive gathering up and systematizing of 
craft knowledge for their own use, and 
the destruction of apprenticeship, which 
cuts the workers off from the perpetua- 
tion among them of craftsmanship, and 
the destructive tendencies of scientific 
management, as far as_ present-day 
unionism and collective bargaining are 
concerned, seem inevitable, unless some 
means can be found for their preserva- 
tion and development outside the shop. 

Granting the correctness of this inter- 


new machinery, new 


1916 


We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of 


our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
hundred million people. 


They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 


Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 
in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 


One Policy 


NOW READY 


ANTHRACITE 


An Instance of Natural Resource Monopoly 


. By SCOTT NEARING 


Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Toledo University 


Dr. Nearing uses the private ownership of the anthra- 


cite coal fields to show the way in which consumers 
and workers may expect to fare at the hands of other 
monopolies of natural resources. The book is an in- 
cisive, stimulating analysis of a problem that is vital to 
every man, woman and child in the country, 


251 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


At All Booksellers or froia the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 


One System 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system 1s the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, ~vho have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last ‘indi- 
vidual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 
like is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movernent, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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The Principles of 
Labor Legislation 


By JOHN R. COMMONS 
Professor of Po’itical Economy, University of 
isconsin, etc. 
JOHN B. ANDREWS 
Secretary American Association for Labor 
Legislation, etc. 


The authoritative exposition by two leading ex- 
perts cf a subject of immediate and general im- 
portance. The definite work on this si bject. 


$2.00 net. 
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Remington 
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writers. 
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obligation involved. 


Ten Days’ Free Examination 


This typewriter is not an unknown machine of unknown 


Wemimegion 
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the very latest addition to the great Remington family of type- 
A new and smaller Remington—built for the needs of 
the professional man and the home. 

At the end of 10 days, if you decide to keep it, send us 
$50.00. Ten monthly payments of $5.00 each may be arranged 
If you decide not to keep it, send it back; no 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY, 


Remington Typewriter Company, 
(Incorporated ) 


327 Broadway, New York. 


(Survey) 


Send me a Remington Junior Typewriter on free examination. Tt is understood that 
[ may return the machine, if I choose, within ten days. If I decide to purchase it, I 
agree to pay $5..co for it at the end of the ten days (or in ten monthly installments of 


$5.00 each.) 
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| ational Federation of Day 
| Nurseries 


| Eleventh Biennial Conference, 
Chicago, May 1-2, 1916 
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For further information, write to Miss 
er a Hall, 105 East 22d Street, New 
ork. | 


NATIONAL DEFENSE = MONROE DOCTRINE 
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debated in the DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK 
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A book of inspiration 
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tuberculosis. 


The Beloved Physician 


Edward Livingston Trudeau 
By Stephen Chalmers 


“In this glowing little sketch Mr. Chalmers 
graphically describes the habits and personality 
of the physician with whom he was for years 
associated at Saranac. It is an interesting and 
inspiring story, this account of one man’s suc- 
cessful efforts to build up‘a great bulwark 
against disease.” —Vew York Times. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. At all bookstores. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. - 4 ParkSt., Beston 
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pretation, the more ultimate effects 
scientific management, unsupplemente 
should it become universal, upon wages 
unemployment and industrial peace, a 
matters of pure speculation. During t 
period of transition, the highly traine 
workers cannot hope to maintain thei 
wage advantage over the semi-skille 
and less skilled workers. There will be: 
a leveling tendency. Whether this level= 
ing will be up or down, it is impossible 
to say. 4 

At present, the writer believes thatl 
scientific management is making the re- 
latively unskilled more efficient than ove 
before, and that they are generally re 
ceiving under it greater earnings than 
ever before. It is evident, howevelll 
that the native efficiency of the working” 
class must suffer from the neglect of ap- 
prenticeship if no other means of in- 
dustrial education is forthcoming. More- 
over, the whole scheme of scientific man-. 
agement, especially the gathering up 
and systematizing of the knowledge 
formerly the possession of the workers, 
tends enormously to add to the strength, 
of capitalism. This fact, together with | 
the greater ease of replacement must) 
make the security and continuity of em-— 
ployment inherently more uncertain. If, 
generally increased efficiency is the re-" 
sult of scientific management, unemploy- 
ment would in the end seem to become 
less of a menace, but during the period” 
of transition, we should expect its in-— 
crease. 

Finally, until unionism, as it pre- 
dominantly exists, has been done away — 
with or has undergone essential modifi- — 
cation, scientific management cannot be 
said to make for the avoidance of strikes ~ 
and the establishment of industrial — 
peace. So long as present-day unionism ~ 
exists, and unionists continue to believe, 
as they seem warranted in doing, that 
scientific management means the destruc- — 
tion of their organizations or their pres- 
ent rules and regulations, unionism will — 
doubtless continue to oppose it whenever — 
and wherever opportunity affords. 

Scientific management, like the pro- 
gressive invention of machinery, seems 
to be a force urging us forward toward 
an era of specialized workmanship and 
generally semi-skilled or less skilled 
workmen. , Here we glimpse the great 
problem with which its spread and de- 
velopment confront modern society. No 
solution or series of solutions offered for 
this problem can be considered at all 
adequate which does not meet the needs 
of such a situation. It is a long-time 
problem which requires a long-time solu- 
tion. 


Walter Drew, counsel for the National 
Erectors’ Association, takes issue in next 
week’s SurvEY with some of the points 
brought out by Luke Grant in his re- 
port for the United States Commission 
on Industrial, Relations regarding the 
dynamite campaign of the Structural 
Iron Workers. 


i worker. 
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“BEETERS” 
[Continued from page 660.] 


and more were expected later. 


Ill.—Tue Rocxkwoop Prace ScHooL 


; The Rockwood Place School in Dis- 
trict 5 of Larimer county had a total 
enrollment in the first three months of 


i) the school year 1915-16 of 136 pupils, of 


| whom practically every one was a beet- 
The enrollment for September 
_ was 64, and the average daily attendance 
), 53; for October, the enrollment was 51 

and the average daily attendance had 
dropped to 39; for November, the en- 
rollment was 129 and the average daily 
attendance 67.6. At the beginning of 
the fourth school month, 24 additional 
children enrolled—they had already 
missed three months, a third of the 
school year, and will probably miss more 
time in the spring. 


IV. —TuHeE Sanpvers ScHOOL 


Six brothers and sisters, from six to 
thirteen years of age, are among the 
pupils attending the Sanders School in 
District 30 of Logan county. They be- 
long to a family that has resided in this 
county for many years and owns sev- 
eral hundred acres of land, one hundred 
of which were in beets last autumn. 
They failed to attend school 40 per cent 
of the time in the first three months and 
were responsible for 22.6 per cent of the 
total absences in this period. 


The attempt made in several localities 
to meet the situation by segregating the 
beet-workers in special schoolrooms or 
buildings which are closed in the sea- 
sons of beet-work, is at best a palliative 
designed to protect the regular school- 
work from the disorganization that fol- 
lows late enrollment of numbers of new 
pupils, as much as to benefit the beet- 
workers themselves. It does not get 
down to the root of the matter. Neither 
does the plan of opening school earlier in 
the morning in order to dismiss the chil- 
dren for work in the afternoon. Both 
measures evade the real issue which 
must be squarely met before the prob- 
lem can be solved. 


The interests of the child and not of 
agriculture, must be the primary consid- 
eration. The state rightly lays down 
the proposition that childhood is the 
period for protection and education and 
acts upon this by providing schools and 
requiring children to attend until they 
_ are at least fourteen years of age. This 
compulsory attendance law is supple- 
mented by the mother’s pension act to 
cover cases where its operation occasions 
hardship. The emphasis is laid upon the 
child and his welfare; and situations, 
such as that in connection with sugar- 
beet culture, where the emphasis is 
shifted to considerations of less vital 
concern should be so dealt with as 
promptly to restore the standard upon 
which the whole system of public instruc- 
tion is built. Schools for all the chil- 


Nearly 
“) all these children were beet-workers. 
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Corn Belt Farm Loans - 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


©) 


000€}00 0043000 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A. detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


_ Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Chicago's Business Center 


Security over 2 to 1. 
Actual present net 
earnings over 2} tol. 


First Mortgage Bonds of $500 and $1,000 
denominations secured by one of the best 
paying modern office buildings in the 
business center of Chicago. Substantial 
serial payments provide rapid increase in 
the margin of security. An investment 
especially suited to investors requiring 
positive safety and good yield. 


- Ask for Circular No. 910N 
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The Longshoremen 


A STUDY OF THE MEN ROUND ABOUT NEW YORK HARBOR 


By Carried on under the direction of- 


Charles B. Barnes Pauline Goldmark 


Former Fellow in tbe Bureau of Social Formerly Associate Director, Bureau of So- 
Research, New York School of Pbilan- cial Research, New York School of Pbilan- 
thropy; Director New York State Public tbropy ; Member of Industrial Board, New 
Employment Bureau. York State Department of Labor. 

N this story of the longshoremen are found some of the conditions 
which have produced and will produce, so long as they are allowed 
to continue, the distress and dislocation of healthy community life 
which came so forcibly to the front and so stirred us in the years 

1914 and 1915. Mr. Barnes’ study was an intimate and careful 

one. Its aim is to give a picture of the men, of the conditions of labor 

which affect them, of the relations existing between them and their em- 
ployers and bosses, and of their own efforts to co-operate with one an- 
other in trying to improve their lot in life. 


F:XTRAORDINARILY long and continuous hours, and even days, of 
work result in exhaustion and breakdown. Lack of certain physi- 
eal safeguards against accidents, as well as lack of thorough supervision 
over the men, result in unnecessary injuries and death. Lack of places 
where men may wait when work is not going on or where they may eat 
and sit during the lunch hour drives them into innumerable saloons 
which continually invite them with sympathetic hospitality. The in- 
evitable consequence is that many of the men engaged on the piers can- 
not earn a steady support for a moderate sized family. They must live 
under conditions which still further lessen their ability to eare for them- 
selves and become dependent on the charity of the community—a drain 
on both its financial resources and its morale-—From the Preface by John 
M. Glenn, General Director of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The book itself thoroughly covers New York Harbor. The appen- 
dices include pertinent material on conditions and legislation in Boston, 
London, Liverpool and Hamburg. 


8vo. Fully illustrated. Tables. Index. 
Price postpad $2. 
Survey Associates, Inc. 
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New York 
105 East 22nd Street 
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Is Scientific Management a Benefit or 
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You will find the answer in 


SCIENTIFIC 
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Special Investigator forthe United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations 
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dren, and all the children in school, is 
the practical ideal. 
The district system of school organ-— 
ization is largely responsible for these 
conditions. Each county contains a 
large number of small school districts, 
and in the third class districts (those 
having 350 or fewer children of school 
age), and also even in some of the sec-— 
ond class districts (those having between ~ 4 
350 and 1,000 children), the residents — 
are comparatively few in number and — 
well-known to one another. Enforcement i 
of the law would mean that the local 
school board, whose members are chosen 
from among these families, would have 
to prosecute their friends and neighbors 
for violation. This would arouse bitter 
personal feeling and it is not surprising 
that such action is not taken. Each dis-_ 
trict has its own school board charged 
with the duty of seeing that children 
within the specified age limits enroll in 
school and attend regularly. The results © 
obtained under this system are pitiable. 
These conditions will not be satisfac- 
torily remedied until the unit for school 
organization is made larger. The small | 
district plan is unfair in its working and | 
results to the child, the teacher and the © 
community. -If the unit were more com- 
prehensive, the truant officer could be ~ 
really effective, for he would not then be 
embarrassed by close friendship with | 
parents whose negligence makes neces- — | 
sary a resort to the courts. County su- — 
perintendents and school principals and 
teachers in these small districts are prac- 
tically unanimous in denouncing the 
present system and in demanding a re- 
organization on a broader plan, so that 
school work will not be interfered with 
and virtually destroyed for part of the | 
year, as it is, unfortunately, today. | 
The consensus of opinion is in favor — 
of what is known as the county unit 
system, which would make the county 
into one school district with a county 
board of education; this board could 
then employ a truant officer to enforce 
the law throughout its jurisdiction. This 
is the logical thing to do. A bill to re- 
organize the system on such a basis has 
been before the legislature but failed to 
pass because of the hostility of the local 
school authorities as at present con- 
stituted. It is to be hoped this opposi- 
tion will soon be overcome so that an 
enlightened system can be adopted. 
Moreover, the state should also require 
each county to enforce the compulsory 
education law; and in the event of any 
county’s failure to do so that county 
should be deprived of all state funds for 
school purposes. Some such step is nec- 
essary to insure the effective enforce- 
ment of the school attendance laws. The 
welfare of the children of these districts 
actually depends upon this issue and it 
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is believed that when the matter is 
clearly brought before the people of Col- 
orado they will act—and act in no un- 
certain way. 
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To the Professor : 


Have you included The Survey in the collat- 
eral reading for the Second Semester ? 
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